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Wood truss bridge, preframed and pressure-creosoted by Koppe 


at is Koppers ? 


this... and more! 


What is Koppers? Koppers is really a “network” of industrial 
companies. This Koppers “network” touches a cross-section of 


industrial America. Consider the lumber business, for example. 


Lumber offers a great many inherent advantages as a , 


structural material. 
But wood has three enemies; They 
second, insects (like termites) and, third, marine borers, 


rst, d ecay; 


(along the oceans). 

People used to think that decay was the result of “old 
age” in wood. It isn’t. It is caused by low forms of plant 
life called “fungi.”’ The remedy is simple. Poison the wood 
and you kill the fungi or prevent it from getting a foothold. 
The wood then retains its strength indefinitely. 


The same process also protects wood 
from termites and marine borers... and 
it led to the development of methods 
of making wood fire resistant. 

The process of protecting wood is 
called pressure treating. Chemicals are forced into the 
fibers of the wood under great pressure. Koppers operates 
21 plants for pressure treating. 

The principal material used in pressure treating is creo- 
sote. Great quantities of creosote are produced by Koppers. 

The principal source of creosote is the modern coke 
oven. Koppers builds the bulk of the coke ovens. 

Thus, Koppers is helping to open vast new fields for 
lumber by making its product more permanent. Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


The Industry that serves all Industry 


. 
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The tire that walks on its ankles 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


_ farmers began to put their 
tractors on rubber tire$ instead 
of using steel wheels they found the 
savings so great that they wanted tires 
for their combines, cornpickers, bind- 
ets, plows, and many other implements. 
_ Tires for each piece of equipment 
involved special problems. Take the 
tires used on plows, for example. Ordi- 


Naty implement tires were tried on 
the rear, or tail wheel. Because the 
wheel rolls at an angle and the tire 


tubs the furrow wall, these tires wore 
out in a hurry. Not on the tread, but 
on the sides. 

Then B. F, Goodrich engineers 





tackled the problem, came up with 
rig the most unusual tire ever 
uilt. It’s shaped something like an 
angel food cake. Instead of building 
the tread in the usual position it is 
placed to one side so that it rides flat 
on the ground. Then they protected 
the tire against furrow wall wear by a 
thick, projecting rubber flange. 

This tire wears longer, provides uni- 
form plowing depth. It guides the plow, 
keeps it running straight, gives greater 
cushion against shocks and permits 
moving the plow easily from job to job. 

The plow tail wheel tire, an exclu- 
sive B. F. Goodrich product, is one 


example of the many developments 
made in farm tires to speed work and 
save money. It is typical of the B. F. 
Goodrich research which is constantly 
improving tires for automobiles, trucks, 
airplanes, and industrial equipment. 
Right now there is a shortage of all 
tires—particularly truck tires. Your 
B. F. Goodrich dealer has limited sup- 
plies of tires backed by the B. F. Good- 
rich policy of constant improvement. 
See him before you buy. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Casualties. Army _ casualties—killed, 
wounded, missing and prisoners of war— 
totaled 676,796 through January 24, ac- 
cording .to Secretary of War Stimson. 
Navy casualties of 87,788 brought the total 
for both services to 764,584. Army casual- 
ties in detail were: 130,266 killed, 396,176 
wounded, 91,476 missing and 58,878 pris- 
oners. The Navy figures: 33,182 killed, 
40,248 wounded, 9,885 missing and 4473 
prisoners. 


Veterans at school. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration revealed that 12,589 men were 
attending school under the GI Bill of 
Rights. Of these, 9,671 were in colleges, 
326 in teachers’ and normal schools, 1,979 
in trade schools, 227 in junior colleges and 
386 in other schools. Many who plan to 
return to school under the advantages of- 
fered by the Government, it was said, are 
postponing such action because of high 
wages which now are available in war in- 
dustries. In addition to these figures, 275 
men are taking on-the-job training in 
industrial plants. 


Food supply. Several foods available in 
*grocery stores showed a marked decline in 
mid-January as compared with mid- 
December, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. All cuts and grades and varieties 
of meat were harder to buy, and butter, 
shortening, canned mixed fruits and pine- 
apple juice were not to be had in more 
than one third of the stores included in the 
survey. 


Fuel oil and gasoline. The fuel oil ra-" 


tion was continued at 10 gallons a unit 
for the present heating period. Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes warned, however, that 
the outlook for fuel oil supplies and gaso- 
line, as well, was very grave. Utmost con- 
servation was urged. 


Soap. The War Food Administration or- 
dered a small reduction in the manu- 
facture of soap for civilian use because 
of reduced supplies of fats and oils. At 
the same time, new emphasis was _ laid 
upon the fat salvage campaign. Collection 
goals for 1945 were fixed at 100,000,000 
pounds more than in 1944. 


Shoe-repair prices. The Office of Price 
Administration authorized its regional of- 
fices to establish flat dollar-and-cents ceil- 
ing prices for retail shoe-repair services. 


OPA boards. A proposal for the con- 
solidation of local price and_ rationing 
boards in metropolitan centers is being 
considered by the OPA. The merger was 
suggested by the Budget Bureau, with an 
estimate that a saving of more than $900,- 
000 yearly would result. 


2 


Cashing war bonds. The Treasury said 
that the cashing of United States savings 
bonds had declined steadily since the in- 
stitution of a speedier redemption system 
last October. The reduction, it added, rep- 
resented a public response to the Treas- 
ury’s appeal not only to buy, but also to 
hold war bonds. 


Trucks to Russia. Through 1944, 345,000 
motor trucks were shipped to Russia, to- 
gether with 3,205,000 sets of tires and 
tubes, millions of spare parts and acces- 
sories and 30,000 motorcycles, according to 
the Foreign Economic Administration. The 
operations were under Lend-Lease. 


Aircraft production. Aircraft produc- 
tion for January was 4 per cent behind 
schedules for the month and 2 per cent 
lower than in December, although the 
total weight of the planes produced in- 
creased slightly, the War Production 
Board reported. However, production of 
the growingly important B-29 Super- 
fortress gained 13 per cent over December. 
WPB said that output of four-engine 
transports was disappointing, falling 20 
per cent below schedules. 


Ship construction. American shipyards 
turned out 120 vessels last month, 11 ships 
fewer than in January, 1944. Deadweight 
tonnage this year was 1.6 per cent larger, 
reflecting the construction of more cargo 
ships and fewer of a military type. The 
month’s total included 98 merchant-type 
ships, and 22 military types for the Navy. 
In addition, one large derrick barge was 
built. 


New carriers. The Navy announced 
that the first two of its new 45.000-ton 
“battleship carriers” will be launched this 
spring. The new vessels were described as 
stronger, faster, more compartmented, and 
thus harder to sink, more heavily armed 
and capable of carrying heavier planes 
than the smaller carriers. They are named 
for battles of this war, the Midway, and 
the Coral Sea. 

Aluminum. An increase of 10,000,000 
pounds a month in the production of 
aluminum ingot was ordered by WPB. The 
additional production will commence as 
soon as man power is available in three 
plants of the Aluminum Co. of America 
and one plant of the Defense Plant Corp. 
WPB also announced that aluminum sheet 
mills will be allowed to reopen their order 
books for deliveries starting April 1. Order 
books had been closed on January 6 for 
the first four months of 1945 so that 
military procurement agencies could ad- 
just allotments and schedule deliveries to 


‘meet critical programs. 
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Who ts Ki? 


QUIZ QUESTION: What is Addressograph? 











“Addressograph is 





office 


written more 





plant.” 





writing payrol! information. We have 
used it for several years.” 


“We use Addressograph in our factory 


forms. I think it’s a production control 
system.” 


so that it can be reproduced quickly 
and with 100% accuracy.” 


“I think Addressograph is equipment 
for addressing envelopes, magazines, 
and other mail.” 


“Addressograph is a method for writing 
job tickets, parts identification, etc. At 
least that's what we use it for in our 


a business system for 


for speedily writing production 





“I would define Addressograph as @ 
system which puts information to be 


than once on metal plates 








— Here is the Correct Answer: 


Every one of these answers is right! As far as it goes. 
Actually, Addressograph simplified business meth- 
ods save time, cut costs, and guarantee accuracy 
wherever paperwork is done. Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, into every de- 
partment—takes over the complete job of writing 
anything which must be written more than once. 


Address 








Why not start a treasure hunt in your business— 
search out ways to improve efficiency in office and 
factory? Our Research and Methods Department will 
help you, show you how Addressograph simplified 
business methods are cutting corners for others in 
your industry. Telephone our local agency or write 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 17, O. 


essograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addr and h are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


New milk factory being built 


The other fellow’s job often looks 
easier than your own. Like the city 
man who said to the dairy farmer, “All 
you do is put fodder in one end of the 
cow and take milk out of the other!” 
Actually, of course, dairying is a 
complex business. It takes careful 
breeding, feeding and about two years’ 
time before a four-legged milk factory 
even begins to produce. It takes hard 
work and every scientific safeguard to 
keep cows healthy and productive. 
Getting the milk to you is equally 
exacting. It calls for skilful handling, 
speed and refrigeration. It calls for 
endless tests and clean, sterile equip- 
ment. Even bottles go through a twenty 


to thirty minute soaking, rinsing and 
sterilizing process. It calls for depend- 
able delivery in any weather. 

Because the dairy industry does its 
difficult job so well, the production of 
milk — nature’s most nearly perfect 
food — has reached all-time highs and 
America, even in war, is the best-fed 
nation in the world. 

Much of this progress has been made 
possible by National Dairy research. 
Our Laboratories have improved the 
processing of milk, cheese, butter, ice 
cream ... developed new dairy prod- 
ucts . . . guarded quality and purity 
... and so helped the health of your 


family, your nation. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIR 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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It is safe to say that, on basis of Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill talks: 

Germany will be carved up; will give East Prussia to Poland and Russia; 
will give a big slice of Eastern Germany, including Silesia with its coal, iron, 
other minerals, to Poland; will give territory west of the Rhine plus the Ruhr 
east of the Rhine to some international agency. Germany will be stripped. 

Poland will get enough German territory, enough Germans to make her quite 
dependent upon Russia for defense against a future Germany seeking revenge. 

France will get a strong voice in Rhineland control; probably will not get, 
however, a clear title or even single-handed control of that industrial area. 

Great Britain will get a hand in control of any German industries to be 
controlled; will not see France get the war's main prize as an unearned gift. 
France, with Germany's coal, could become a much more powerful nation. 

Germany is to be rendered impotent for the foreseeable future. She will 
lose control over most of her coal and iron, will have her synthetic industries 
disrupted, will be denied an aviation industry, maybe a shipping industry. The 
captive German generals Russia has on her string will not rule Germany. 





In return for advantages gained from Germany's partition..... 

U.S. probably will be relieved of any long-term commitment to occupy or to 
police Germany. U.S. is not to share in direct advantages from the carving of 
Germany; is not, therefore, to be obligated to long-term occupation. 

Russia very probably will enter the war against Japan at a fixed time. 

Franco in Spain is likely to be put on the skids after Hitler goes. 

Dumbarton Oaks plan for a United Nations organization will be acceptable to 
Russia, but on conditions that make impossible any move to gang up on Russia by 
nations in the top controlling council. 

The base probably is laid for an extended period of international peace after 
this war unless friction is stirred between U.S. and Russia, unless some way is 
discovered by somebody to generate trouble between the two great powers. Civil 
wars, not world wars, may figure prominently in the next stage. 











In the war itself..... Against the Germans: 

U.S.-British offensive is building up slowly in the West. It will gain mo- 
mentum; will be pushed in search of a break-through and a decisive battle. 

This is the offensive scheduled for last December. Germans hit first at 
that time. It now is apparent that they gained two months by their gamble. 

Russia is getting set for a drive to and beyond Berlin; is striving to get 
a decisive fight on her front, to get the war ended as soon as possible. 

It looks as if March and April might be tell-tale months. If Germans get 
by into the late spring, they may readily drag the war out through the summer. 

Chance of an acceptable peace offer from Germany is slim. Offers now are 
being made, but the terms still are unconditional surrender. 

We tell ydéu on page 13 about German plans for guerrilla warfare. U.S. is 
unlikely to take a big part in that clean-up job; is likely to let the French use 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 
their new Army for that purpose in the mountain areas of South Germany. 


When it comes to the war against Japan..... Two moves come next: 

1. Blockade of Japan really is to start. This is a Navy and Air job. 

2. A big jump from the Philippines to the China coast is in the cards. That 
is a Navy and an Army job. It is a step on the road to Japan itself. 

Actual invasion of Japan probably will wait for blockade to get in its 
work, for Japanese oil supplies to run short, for Japanese people to grow very 
hungry as sources of rice and fish are cut off. Blockade and bombing can do to 
Japan almost as much as they could have done to England. 

It seems unlikely that invasion of Japan will come before late 1946. 











There are these other points about the Pacific war..... 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur will get the main job of defeating Japan in China and 
at home; will get a job comparable to that of Eisenhower in Europe. 

Admiral Chester Nimitz will control naval operations, will not be subject 
to MacArthur orders, but will tie naval operations into MacArthur plans. 

Operations are unlikely to call for placing a mass U.S. Army in China. 

Airfields will be sought in China, nearer to Japan. Communications that tie 
Japanese forces to Japan proper will be severed. Extensive land operations by 
task forces of moderate size are probable. But the job of cleaning up the millions 
of Japanese troops scattered over Asia is likely to fall to Chinese troops armed 
and trained by U.S. and with plenty of time to do a job. 

It_is doubtful if Japan can add much to her industrial base in Manchuria. 
Except for oil, that base can supply a military operation of modest size. 

Japan before long will be in a rather bad way; will probably be seeking 
ways to try to bargain herself out of a hole. Chances are extremely slim that 
U.S. will permit any bargaining; that Japan can face anything but destruction. 














At home, in the man-power Situation..... 

Army-Navy will not get all that they want in the way of control over the 
movements of civilians aged 18 through 44. They won't get a full labor draft. 

Men in reasonably necessary jobs, in jobs other than bartending or store 
clerking or elevator operating, for example, have little to be worried about. 

There is not to be a last-minute drive to force large numbers of men out of 
existing jobs into war industry jobs. That is not the big idea. 

Rather, it's as we have said: Army-Navy want powers that will enable the 
Government to force workers in war plants to stay there after one war ends, to 
make sure that there is no grand rush for home and new jobs that will upset the 
schedule of production required for the Japanese war. 

Power is sought to permit orderly demobilization in war plants as in the 
military service itself. A labor freeze iS more important than a labor draft. 

Draft of nurses still is possible, but far from certain. 











A tight clothing situation probably will continue beyond German war end. 
It is to take some time to make up clothing deficiencies. 

Shoe supplies should rise rather quickly when one war ends. Barring a 
rather early war end in Europe, shoes are to be in very tight supply. 

Paper use is due for another cut in April, barring a cut in war demands. 

Sugar may become a bit more plentiful in months ahead if Philippine sugar 
output can be tapped for the U.S. market. 

Poultry remains scarce. Meats are scarce and will remain so. Butter is to 
be scarce for several more months. Eggs are plentiful and popular. 

Tires and gasoline will remain on the tight supply list until some time 
after German war ends. New cars cannot be expected before late 1945, if then. 











See also pages 11, 15, 53. 
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By LAND, SEA, and AIR, millions of gallons of 
high-octane gasoline are going to our 
fighting men. 

The fighting gasoline our armed forces 
are getting today is better gasoline than 
anything ever offered to car owners in 
pre-war years. From both quantity and 
quality standpoints, it represents the best 
part of the American petroleum indus- 


Ethyl is a 
trade mark name, 





try’s production—plus most of the Ethyl 
fluid being manufactured. 

But some fine day the Army and Navy 
will say it’s safe to cut back on military 
production. Then it will be your turn to 
get all the Ethyl you want and better 
Ethyl than ever before . . . gasoline that 
will bring out the best performance of 
any car—pre-war or post-war. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York, N.Y. 














IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 





Wausau Laundry Company, Wausau, Wisconsin 


N Iron Fireman stoker in the Wausau 

Laundry Co., Wausau, Wisconsin, saved 

18% of previous fuel costs and during one 

year saved over 10 weeks full time labor 
of one man. 

Thousands of plants throughout America 
are experiencing similar savings in fuel and 
man hours. These savings result because 
Iron Fireman stokers are under full auto- 
matic control—instantly responsive to every 
demand. They require less fuel because they 
burn coal with scientific efficiency. There’s 
an Iron Fireman stoker for every size and 
type of firing job. 

You can find out now just how much fuel 
and labor Iron Fireman can save in your 
plant. Iron Fireman has a thoroughly experi- 
enced engineering staff that you can call in, 
without cost or obligation, to make an 
impartial survey of your boiler room. Write 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3756 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIRE MAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 





IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 
efficient combustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as an industrial or institu- 
tional user of rationed foods, be deprived 
of the right to use a ration bank account 
if you overdraw your account more than 
once. In establishing this procedure, the 
Office of Price Administration permits a 
first overdraft to be repaid within a pre- 
scribed time without penalty. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tax 
purposes, the interest paid by your corpo- 
ration on a contract by which it gratu- 
itiously guaranteed the debts of its wholly 
owned subsidiary. The U.S. Tax Court 
holds that this amount is not deductible 
either as interest expense or as ordinary 
and necessary business expense, unless it 
is chargeable against the parent corpora- 
tion on its own indebtedness. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell costume jewelry, 
novelties, games, toys and certain other 
nonessential articles containing Jead after 
February 28, if you are a manufacturer or 
distributor of such items. War Production 
Board warns that further restrictions on 
use of lead may be necessary. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply to a field office or 
Washington headquarters of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Commerce Department for ship or mili- 
tary plane transportation for a necessary 
business trip abroad. For the present, 
travel will be almost entirely by ship. You 
can apply to private air lines for business 
trip accommodations to Latin America. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT expect to sell or deliver 
any carded cotton weaving sale yarn in 
counts of 20s or coarser until after June 
30, except to fill specified types of orders. 
WPB extends the freeze on cotton yarn. 

x” & & 

YOU CAN use the dividends received 
on a contract under your employe trust 
plan to provide additional benefits, or they 
may be allowed to accumulate in an ac- 
count for later distribution. In making this 
interpretation, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue emphasizes that distribution 
must not discriminate in favor of officers 


and administrative decisions: 


or highly paid employes, or violate Social 
Security integration requirements. 


*¢ #2 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 
many new fiber shipping containers as 
heretofore.: WPB orders 5 per cent cur- 
tailment in nonmilitary use because of in- 
creased military need for cartons. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a temporary increase 
of from 5 to 15 per cent a ton in your ceil- 
ing price for bituminous coal, if you area 
producer in the big Southern Appalachian 
mining area. OPA allows this increase to 
help pay the extra cost of Sunday opera- 
tion of mines in February. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT carry over from one 
production period to another the full 
amount of authorized civilian goods that 
you failed to produce. WPB permits the 
carry-over of a deficiency of not more 
than 10 per cent of an authorized _pro- 
duction schedule for such civilian goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT keep on hand an inven- 
tory of more than one third of the quan- 
tity of linseed oil that you used in the pre- 
vious calendar quarter. Linseed oil in- 
volved in Government orders is exempt 
from the new limitation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


* & 


YOU CAN probably deduct, for income 
tax purposes, contributions that you make 
for bona fide business purposes to a post- 
war planning and development fund that 
is being raised in your city or county. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue considers 
these as business expenses unless they are 
not made for the purpose of deriving 
business benefit from such contributions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell at public auction a lim- 
ited amount of three controlled materials 
—copper, copper base alloy and alumi- 
num—provided you get special permis- 
sion from WPB. Limitations on amounts 
to be sold by one person are $2,000 
worth at any one time and place, and 
$25,000 worth during a calendar month. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Un1TEep STATES 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“The peacetime world will demand 


the advantages of air travel” 


By CROIL HUNTER President and General Manager NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 


“Commercial air transportation is entering a phase 
of its development which has no parallel in the past. 
Thousands of young American men, now. flying for 
their country, have taken an active part in demonstrat- 
ing the advantages of air travel. They have learned 
the ease of flight, its convenience, comfort and 


speed. The influence of these young men will result 
in an increasing world-wide demand for air service. 

“To make finer air travel available, we at North- 
west are now at work to complete our war assign- 
ments and to lay the plans for a 30,000-mile network 
of postwar routes at home and abroad.” 
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FOR TOMORROW: “Comfort-protected” airliner cabins by AiResearch 


F lying postwar will be faster flying. It will probably 
be much higher flying, for many of tomorrow’s air- 
line routes will be through the substratosphere. But 
away up there, where air is thin and cold, you'll 
ride in complete comfort. 


AiResearch promises that . . . from their war- 
time experience on the Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 
AiResearch helped develop the air pressure controls, 
the “heart” of pressurized cabins. So today, high 
altitudes can be safely sealed out of these cabins. 
At 35,000 feet or more, men inside can live and 
breathe as easily as on the ground. 


Scientists call this a miracle of air control. The 
AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabin, you'll find, 
ends all the discomforts caused by air pressure 


‘‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


changes. Flying several miles high, you'll not even 
experience the hard-breathing and light-headedness 
you may now feel while in the mountains. 


Yes, future flying will be as cozy as sitting in your 
own living room today. Perhaps more so — for 
other AiResearch devices will guard cabin temper- 
ature and “condition” it to your comfort. 


And, in the good days ahead, AiResearch will work 
like wonders for your home and office. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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| learned a half-dozen 


new ways to save 


9° 


money in my business! 


YOU, TOO, CAN BENEFIT FROM 
THIS FACT-FINDING SURVEY 


“Frankly, I expected to learn some valuable facts 
about handling money and keeping records when I 
asked the National Cash Register representative to 
make a survey of my business—but I wasn’t pre- 
pared for the astonishing in- 
formation I received. 


“The results amazed me! 
“I could hardly believe my 
eyes when he turned in his re- 
port and recommendations: 
“Imagine finding that one girl 
. . could do all the work involved 
‘ LOA, in making out pay checks, in- 
# J cluding payroll journal and 
employees earnings card, for 
1,200 people a day ... that I could get my payroll out 
2 days sooner with 15% less clerical help! 





“That wasn’t all. The report showed me a way to 
tighten up inventory control, a sounder method of 
handling accounts receivable, a better way to keep 
track of sales, sales and distribution costs, and profits. 


“I can’t recommend strongly enough that you take 
NATIONAL 


THE CASH 


advantage of National’s fact-finding survey yourself!” 


Size or nature of business doesn’t matter 

No matter the size or nature of your business. . 
nationally-known bank, corner grocery, famous luxury 
hotel, large manufacturer, or modest restaurant... if 
you handle money, keep records, or base business de- 
cisions on facts and figures ... this survey by a 
National representative will show you ways to save 
both time and money. 


Why not find out without obligation? Call the near- 
est National representative and 
say: “I'd like to take advantage of 
your survey service, please.” His 
name is in the phone book. 


National Accounting-Bookkeeping 
Machines are available through 
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COMING SHIFT IN WAR LEADERS: 
SWITCH OF SPOTLIGHT TO PACIFIC 


Eclipse of Generals in European Theater Once Germany Is Defeated 


Expectation that veterans 
of amphibious operations 
will continue in command 


A big shift in war leadership impends. 
The war in Europe is moving into a new 
phase. The final blows are about to fall 
there. When they do, a whole group of 
popular war leaders will fade into the 
background. Already new stars are rising 
in the Pacific to take their places. Recon- 
quest of the Philippines, naval sweeps 
toward China are bringing Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Chester W. Nimitz and a new 
galaxy of military and naval heroes into 
the limelight. 

In the switch of emphasis from Atlan- 
tic to Pacific, many of the familiar names 
of today will be crowded back toward the 
want-ad pages of the newspapers. General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower probably will take 
over an occupation job in Germany. Some 
of his generals will stay to help him. 
Others will simply drop out of sight. Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery will say 
goodbye to his 21st Army Group. Lieut. 
Gen. George S. Patton and his tanks 
would be of little use in the jungles and 
rice paddies of Asia. 

A new kind of war. Few of the gen- 
erals in the European war will find places 
for themselves quickly in the Pacific war. 
The problems are vastly different. They 
demand a new kind of warfare and a new 
kind of general. 

In Europe, the armies have been fighting 
in lands that were bound together with net- 
works of paved roads, railroads and lines 
of communications; among peoples whose 
customs were very similar to those of. the 
Americans, even if their languages were 
different. Their climate, diseases, insect 


pests. animal life were not vastly different. 

The supply line, stretching from Amer- 
ica to Europe, was long. But, once the 
men and materials were there, the fighting 
Was done in an environment whose gen- 
eral aspects were familiar and against an 
enemy whose military thinking, save for 
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certain psychological quirks, was in some 
respects quite similar to those of Amer- 
icans. And it was a war for air and 
ground forces, once the English Chan- 
nel was crossed. 

In Asia, the generals and admirals have 
to throw away their textbooks and write 
new ones as they go along. Roads are few. 
Use of the tank is limited. Railroads are 
fewer. Communication lines 
have to be improvised. The 
peoples speak languages that 
few Americans know. They 
worship strange gods, eat 
strange foods, have curious 
ideas about life, and death. 
They have jungles, plagues, 
evil insects. 

The supply line is tortuous. 
The enemy has a fanatic zeal 
for dying for the Emperor. 
Only Oriental psychologists 
can fathom his thought proc- 
esses. And the war has to be 
taken to him by a combina- 
tion of all of the forces known 
to warfare. Land, sea and air 
fighters have to be bound to- 
gether into a unified team. 
One or two amphibious opera- 
tions will not suffice; there 
must be many of them. 

Western Front generals 
out. Few generals now leading 
ground troops on the Western 
Front have the special knowl- 
edge that is needed to cope with conditions 
under which warfare is waged in the Orient. 
General Eisenhower served as chief of staff 
to General MacArthur in the Philippines 
and several of the Western Front com- 
manders served there many years ago as 
young lieutenants. But, of all the ground 
commanders in Europe, Lieut. Gen. Alex- 
ander M. Patch of the Seventh Army is the 
only one who has seen Pacific service in 
this war. He fought Japanese and jungles 
and outsize mosquitoes on Guadalcanal as 
commander of the Army troops that re- 
lieved the Marines there. 


The shift of ground troops from the 
European to the Pacific theater will put 
most of them under new commanders at 
the top. Those generals who are moved 
from Europe to the Pacific theater of 
action will find themselves fighting under 
other generals who have spent the first 
years of the war matching wits and 
strength against the Japanese on uneven 
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terms. They will be men who know the 
Japanese from China and New Guinea 
and the Philippines and the islands of 
the Pacific. And—fully as important— 
they will know how to work with the 
Navy in combined operations that call 
for a maximum of co-operation and a 
minimum of service rivalries. 

Unified forces. The soldiers, sailors 
and marines in the Pacific learned this 
lesson the hard way. Rivalries are less 
keen now than they were when Admiral 
William F. Halsey called all of his sub- 
ordinate commanders of Army, Navy and 

















US. Navy 
FLEET ADMIRAL NIMITZ 
A smashing pace... 


Marine divisions together at Noumea and 
told them: 

_ “We are the South Pacific Fighting 
Force. I don’t want anybody to be think- 
ing in terms of Army, Navy or Marines. 
Every man must understand that, and 
every man will understand it, if I have 
to take off all uniforms and issue coveralls 
with ‘South Pacific Fighting Force’ print- 
ed on the seat of the pants.” 

Since those days, the Army, Navy and 
Marines have fought together in every 
corner of the Pacific. Keen competition 
still exists in spots. The Army has not 
forgiven the Marines for the peremptory 
fashion in which Lieut. Gen. Holland 
Smith removed Maj. Gen. Ralph Smith 
on Saipan after clashes between the Ma- 
rine commander and the Army general 
over the conduct of the campaign. And 
some Navy men make disparaging remarks 
about General MacArthur’s flare for show- 
manship and resounding phrases. 

But it was a teamwork job between Ad- 
miral Nimitz and General MacArthur that 
put the General’s forces ashore in the 
Philippines, blocked out the Japanese fleet 
and—in the eyes of the General’s advo- 
cates—made him the logical over-all com- 
mander for the final push to Tokyo. He 
has long years of brilliant service behind 
him, a historic feat performed in the re- 
conquest of the Philippines, and already 
has made his bid for the job with the 
statement at Manila: 

“Our motto becomes, ‘On to Tokyo.’ We 
are ready in this veteran and proven com- 
mand when called upon.” 

The MacArthur record. General Mac- 
Arthur’s career as a professional soldier 
has been that of a top-ranking star ever 
since his student days at West Point. He 
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was the Rainbow Division’s commander 
in the first World War and later became 
the Army’s youngest Chief of Staff. Beaten 
out of the Philippines in 1942, the General 
went to Australia and started the long 
road back. He 62 then. But the 
United States, low in spirit after a series 
of defeats, got a lift out of his flat prom- 
ise: “I shall return.” 

In the long drive back, the General 
fought always for more men and material 
than le was able to get. The nation, fight- 
ing two wars. could send him only what 
was not urgently needed in Europe. He 
was a ground General, not notably air 
conscious. But he learned. Lieut. Gen. 
George Kenney, his air commander, flew 
troops from Australia to Port Moresby. 
They went into action as they landed. 

Air was used again and again in the 
drive up New Guinea and the 
islands and in the giant strides with which 
General MacArthur moved across almost 
3,000 miles of ocean. The Seventh Fleet 
was put under his command. But the 
Navy was incensed when the General 
once spoke unguardedly of “My Navy.” 

Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid, who 
commands the Seventh Fleet under Gen- 
eral MacArthur, has both the experience 
and the qualities of a diplomat. He was 
naval attache at Rome at the time Mus- 
solini stabbed France in the back to enter 
the war. The Admiral and the General 
have worked well together. General Mac- 
Arthur puts Admiral Kinkaid in charge of 
everything until the landing force is 
ashore. That is the way they worked up 


was 


across 





ADMIRAL HALSEY 
- « . teamwork paid off 
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GENERAL KENNEY 
... was set for action 


the New Guinea coast, into the Admiral- 
ties and the Philippines. 

Close teamwork with Admirals Nimitz 
and Halsey also was maintained. The 
Navy blocked off the Japanese fleet and 
beat it back from the Philippines. Navy 
planes provided the air cover and pinned 
down Japanese planes. Behind them, the 
MacArthur team of generals—Lieut. Gen. 
Walter Krueger of the Sixth Army, Lieut. 
Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger of the Eighth 
Army and numerous divisional command- 
ers—swept on into Manila. The same sort 
of close co-operation will be needed in the 
days ahead on the march to Tokyo. 

Admiral Nimitz, moving ships and his 
few divisions of marines on the direct 
path across the ‘Pacific, has done his sep- 
arate job with a skill and success that have 
stamped him also with the mark of an able 
leader. Whatever differences he and Gen- 
eral MacArthur have had, they have been 
ironed out. 

Naval experts are lavish in their praise 
of the work done by Admiral Nimitz and 
his team, just as military men say the cam- 
paign that brought General MacArthur 
back to the Philippines has been flawless. 

For the future, the picture appears to 
be one that will keep these two men work- 
ing together as a team, somewhat similar 
to that of General George C. Marshall and 
Admiral Ernest J. King. Neither would be 
in command of the other. 





This would give General MacArthur the’ 


Army Air and Ground Forces that drive 
into Japan from the mainland of China. 
And Admiral Nimitz would wipe out the 
rest of the Japanese fleet and hit Japanese 
cities by air and sea from the east. But the 
generals in Europe would be out of the pic- 
ture, or in subordinate roles. 
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Nazis’ Last Citadel of Resistance: 
Rush to Fortify South Germany 


Defensive Strength in Region Ringed by Mountains and Forests 


lack of raw materials. 
Allied chances to cut off 
retreat, avert long fight 


Smashing offensives on the Western and 
Eastern fronts now are forcing the Ger- 
mans to prepare for what may become 
their last stand in this war. Nazi leaders 
are saying that, if their western ramparts 
give way and Berlin is taken, their forces 
will execute a big retreat into South Ger- 
many. That area is being stocked and 
fortified as an inner citadel. 

Thus, the final strategic question of the 
European war is being brought into the 
open. This question is: How can the Nazis 
be prevented from waging a long-drawn- 
out struggle in their South German cita- 
del? The answer to this question has been 
sought by military leaders of the Big Three 
powers at the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin 
conference. A clue to the answer is given 
by the map on page 14. 

The inner fortress, about the size of 
Pennsylvania, includes Bavaria and parts 
of Baden, Wurttemberg and Austria. It is 
ringed by mountains and forests—the Alps 
on the south, the Bohemian and Thurin- 
gian forests on the northeast and north, 
and the Black Forest on the west. 

Within this natural fortress are sev- 
eral important cities, already producing 
weapons and munitions of war. Munich, 
home of the Nazi Party, produces tanks, 
trucks, planes and chemicals. Stuttgart and 
Augsburg make airplanes. Nuremberg has 
metal industries and makes tools and en- 
gines. Linz turns out iron and steel. The 
rich lands of the Upper Danube Valley 
produce grains, potatoes, sugar beets, live- 
stock, fruits and vegetables. At the south 
edge is Berchtesgaden, Hitler’s fortified 
mountain retreat, which could be used as 
headquarters of the high command. Munich 
might serve as the administrative capital 
of this remnant of Germany. 

Plans for withdrawal into this area 
are based on the assumption that the Ger- 
man Army may be unable to hold out 
much longer on the Eastern and Western 
fronts. German commanders would save 
whatever parts they could of the forces 
that had been beaten in defending Berlin, 
Silesia, the Rhine and the Ruhr. All that 
could be held together would retreat into 
the Southern stronghold. All war supplies 
and raw materials that could be salvaged 
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would be moved to this area and stored. 
Factories built underground, or hidden 
away in caves, mines and forests would be 
concentrated on turning out defensive 
weapons for a last-ditch fight. 

As long as they could, the Germans 
would hold industrial areas on the fringe 
of the citadel—Northern Italy, Western 
Czechoslovakia, the Leipzig-Dresden-Chem- 
nitz triangle, Eastern Austria, and the 
Saar. Also, as long as they could, the Ger- 
mans would fight as organized armies. 
When those armies were broken up, the 
soldiers would fight as guerrillas and sabo- 


the Germans now defending Berlin. From 
the west, U.S.-British forces in their new 
offensive are threatening to cut off the 
line of retreat of those Germans defending 
the Ruhr and the lower Rhine. The fact is 
that Nazi leaders are racing against time 
right now to avoid a collapse so sudden as 
to imperil chances for a last-ditch fight. 

Even if substantial German armies 
should elude the traps now being sprung, 
and should reach Southern Germany, their 
situation still would be desperate. 

In their citadel, the fugitive armies 
would be cut off from the bulk of Ger- 
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NAZI UNDERGROUND FACTORY 
+ « . NO compromise in the caves 


teurs. In preparing for that stage, Heinrich 
Himmler reportedly is giving 700,000 men 
a specialized course in guerrilla fighting. 
The Nazis’ hope would be to outlast the 
Allies and win a compromise peace. 
Serious hazards would endanger the 
success of such a plan, however. On their 
flanks, the Germans would be threatened 
with destruction while attempting their 
withdrawal. Already, the Russians are 
headed up the Danube toward Vienna and 
one of the big gaps leading into the cita- 
del. Farther north, the Russians are mov- 
ing toward Dresden, and are threatening 
to drive a wedge between the citadel and 


many’s population. They would be iso- 
lated from Germany’s main industrial 
centers and from more than 90 per cent 
of her coal and iron. They would lack 
natural sources of petroleum, and, with 
little coal, could make only small amounts 
of synthetic gasoline or rubber. The Ger- 
mans would lose all contact with their sur- 
face fleet and submarines. With most of 
their air force destroyed, only the conceal- 
ment of forests or the protection of under- 
ground shelters would shield them from 
Allied air attacks. 

At the best, Germany would be a small, 
land-locked country, weak and _ insignifi- 
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cant in comparison with the powerful and 
highly geared industrial state that over- 
ran most of Europe and tried to conquer 
the world. The Germans boxed off in this 
area would live a furtive and primitive 
existence, as compared with the comfort- 
able living that Hitler had promised them. 
And the German soldiers would have to 
fight as hungry, ragged, ill-equipped bands, 
like Tito’s Yugoslavian guerrillas and the 
French Maquis, and not like the magnifi- 
cent German Army of 1940 and 1941. 

A new and bloody phase of the war 
will be ushered in, however, if the Nazis 
fight to the end in South Germany. At 
first, the Germans may have substantial 
forces, and the Allies may have to fight 
large-scale battles to break into the citadel. 
But those battles would not see great ar- 
mies deploying each other in the 
open. Instead, there would be slow going 
over rugged lands and through thick for- 
ests, with conditions not suited to most ef- 
fective use of tanks or planes. In some 
ways, the struggle is likely to resemble the 
United States-British offensives in the 
Apennines of Italy or the Russian cam- 
paigns in the Carpathians of Southeastern 
Europe. 


against 
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This kind of fighting would continue 
until the German armies were trapped and 
destroyed or dispersed, thus ending their 
organized resistance. Crushing such organ- 
ized resistance clearly would be the joint 
responsibility of all the Allied armies in 
Europe. That would provide an unprece- 
dented opportunity to employ the new 
arrangements for unified warfare worked 
out by the Allied representatives at the 
Big Three meeting. 

After the breakup of the German 
armies, there still will be the job of mop- 
ping up the bands of German guerrillas. 
This may raise the question whether the 
period of active fighting is to merge into 
the postwar period of occupation. If so, the 
U.S. Army, which has been assigned the 
task of occupying South Germany, might 
appear to fall heir to the mop-up job as 
well. 

That mop-up will be one of the most 
disagreeable jobs of the entire war. It will 
compare with the work of rooting out the 
fugitive Japanese soldiers from the Pacific 
island jungles. The Germans who resist to 
the end will be the most fanatical members 
of the Gestapo and Hitler’s “elite guards,” 
who will be driven to keep fighting by the 


eertainty that capture will mean trial and 
punishment. 

The mop-up job, wherever in Ger- 
many it proves necessary, will not be as- 
sumed by the American high command as 
the responsibility solely of the U.S. Army, 
which still has a war to fight in the Pacific. 
Instead, all the Allied nations in Europe 
will be expected to share this task. Not 
only regular British, Russian and French 
troops, but also experienced members of 
the underground organizations of the coun- 
tries that were occupied by Germany will 
be asked to help. Czechoslovakians, Yugo- 
slavs, Greeks, Belgians, Dutch, Norwegians 
and the Poles are counted upon to aid in 
this action. 

In the final analysis, such bitter-end 
resistance by Germany will not mean that 
she has escaped or long postponed decisive 
defeat. Even if she averts a sudden col- 
lapse, she will have lost the war in effect 
when the U.S.-British and Russian armies 
have overrun the Ruhr and Berlin and 
have joined forces in Northern Germany. 
When that time comes, this country will 
be concentrating on her second big war 
job 7,000 miles to the east—the knockout 
of Japan. 
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FINANCES OF POSTWAR PROSPERITY: 
BRITAIN’S EXAMPLE TO AMERICA 


England’s 1920-39 Industrial Revival as Influence on U. S. Planners 


Lower taxes for business, 
decision to balance budget 
as factors in recovery 


The financial experience that Britain 
went through following the first World 
War is attracting attention here. That ex- 
perience, in fact, is having a definite in- 
fluence upon the planners who are consid- 
ering postwar tax policy for the U.S. 

The British came out of the last war 
with a debt that had increased to 10 times 
the prewar debt. Interest payments on that 
debt required 7 per cent of British na- 
tional income, even before other Govern- 
ment expenses were taken into account. 
The United States is to come out of this 
war with a national debt more than seven 
times its prewar size. Interest payments 
will require about 5 per cent of the nation- 
al income to be expected after the war. 

This means that the British, at the end 
of the last war, faced a debt and a debt 
cost problem that compares closely with 
the problem that will be faced by the 
United States at the end of this war. At 
the same time, Great Britain then was con- 
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fronted with a very serious problem grow- 
ing out of the loss of export markets. 

It is at this point that the experience 
of Britain is viewed as something of a 
lesson for the United States. 

The British made two decisions. The 
first decision was that the size of the debt 
problem made it necessary to get British 
finances under better control with a bal- 
anced budget. The second was that poli- 
cies must be shaped that would encourage 
businessmen to venture and to expand the 
home market to make up for loss of ex- 
port markets. Tax policy was used as an 
important instrument to achieve this re- 
sult. It is in tax policy that the United 
States and Britain now diverge. 

In Britain, it was decided to end all 
direct taxation of corporation income as 
such. Corporate earnings in Great Britain 
are taxed at the same rate as individual 
incomes, but, when they are distributed 
as dividends, stockholders do not again 
pay a tax. Government revenues were 
obtained through heavy income taxes on 
individuals, in both the low and the high 
brackets, from customs duties, and from 
excise taxes on luxuries such as_ beer 
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and tobacco, automobiles and_ gasoline. 

Business enterprises, because their earn- 
ings thus were freed of direct taxes, were 
not hindered from expanding. By 1929, 
total industrial production in the British 
Isles was 10 per cent above -1920, and, by 
1937, industrial output was 24 per cent 
above the 1929 level. This was achieved 
despite the failure of British exports to 
expand proportionately. Production for 
export accounted for a fourth of all Brit- 
ish production in the ’20s, but for only 
15 per cent of output in 1937. 

Hritain’s recovery after the last war did 
not solve its unemployment problem. Even 
in periods of high activity, 1,000,000 were 
jobless, but most of the unemployed were 
in the export industries, such as coal and 
textiles, which never recovered. Employ- 
ment in home industries expanded. 

In the United States, the opposite 
course has been taken. The percentage of 
Government revenues provided by cor- 
porations in Britain and the United States 
is shown in the chart. Only since the war 
have U.S. individual income taxpayers 
paid more in taxes than U.S. corpora- 
tions, whereas in Britain corporations as 
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such paid virtually no direct taxes in 
peacetime years. The ~ British war tax 
shown on the chart is an excess-profits tax 
that will be removed after the war. 

In addition to taxing corporate earnings 
as such, the U.S. Treasury also turns 
around and taxes the dividends received 
by individuals from corporate profits. All 
but the smallest U.S. corporations, for ex- 
ample, pay a combined normal and sur- 
tax of 40 per cent on their earnings. Thus, 
only 60 cents remains to the company, 
after taxes, from each dollar of profits. 
Then, if this 60 cents is distributed to 
stockholders, it is taxed again. If the 
stockholder is in the 50 per cent surtax 
bracket—and he needs only $16,000 of net 
income to reach that bracket—his 60-cent 
dividend is sliced in half, leaving 30 cents 
out of the original $1 profit. 

The British shareholder, on the other 
hand, takes no such tax cuts out of divi- 
dends. If his income is subject to a 50 per 
cent rate, he would pay only 50 cents on 
the dollar that his company earns for him, 
instead of 70 cents. Income from British 
investments is treated just like income 
from salaries, and thus is made as attrac- 
tive as other forms of income. 

U.S. tax treatment of dividends has 
a twofold effect: It discourages individual 
investors from risking their savings in 
new ventures, and it encourages corpora- 
tions, particularly those that are owned 
by small groups, to retain their earnings 
as surplus. By retention of these earnings, 
the individual income tax on dividends is 
avoided, at least temporarily. 

In addition, British investors pay no 
tax on the gains they realize from buying 
and selling property, unless that is their 
regular occupation. The American investor, 
on the other hand, pays up to 25 per cent 
on his long-term gains and is allowed to de- 
duct no more than $1,000 a year for six 
years from his ordinary income in the 
event of. loss. This again discourages risk 
taking by investors. 

The effect of tax policy on business ac- 
tivity cannot be measured precisely, but 
the contrast between British and U.S. ex- 
perience is marked. Between 1929 and 
1937, U.S. industry raised its output by 
only 2 per cent, whereas British industry 
scored a 24 per cent increase. 

This contrast now is being examined 
by tax experts for Congress and the Treas- 
ury who are studying postwar tax pro- 
posals for the United States. Complete 
acceptance of the British tax program, 
however, is considered unlikely. That 
would require high postwar rates on indi- 
vidual incomes in both lower and upper 
brackets—a prospect that Congress always 
has been unwilling to accept. Prewar indi- 
vidual income taxes in Britain, for ex- 
ample, were 10 times as high as those in 
America on $5,000 incomes, and four times 
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as high on incomes of $20,000. British 
citizens, before the war, were taxed almost 
as heavily as U.S. citizens are taxed today. 

A compromise tax policy for this 
country thus is developing. As to corporate 
activities, this is the prospect: 

Excess-profits tax will be repealed after 
both wars, may be relaxed after the Ger- 
man war. 

Normal tax and surtax on corporation 
income will be reduced gradually as busi- 
ness conditions permit. A reduction of 5 
percentage points early in the postwar pe- 
riod is considered likely. 

Double taxes on dividends probably 
will be eased, but not eliminated. Several 
alternatives to the present method of tax- 
ing dividends are under study. 

One proposal would allow a corporation 
to deduct from its tax base the amount of 
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surplus. That would lower the income tax 
on persons who owned stock, without 
necessarily pressing corporations to pay 
out more of their earnings in dividends. 
None of these suggestions would elimi- 
nate entirely the heavier tax burden on 
dividend income, but any one of them 
would grant mild tax concessions to per- 
sons who own stock in going concerns. 
Capital gains and losses are not likely 
to receive any different tax treatment. The 
argument that removal of this tax would 
increase business ventures impresses Con- 
gress less than the fact that most gains 
occur among higher-income groups. The 
present limit of 25 per cent on this type 
of tax is held to be a sufficient concession, 
In fact, concern for the tax welfare of 
lower-income groups is the principal in- 
fluence in this country against a tax policy 
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. .. could stoke with incentives 


dividends paid out, just as interest on 
corporate debts can now be deducted. 
That would encourage distribution of earn- 
ings, to be taxed as individuals get them. 
But it also would make it easier for well- 
established companies to pay dividends 
while penalizing the small company that 
wants to grow by retaining earnings. 

A second proposal would give individual 
taxpayers a credit for a certain percentage 
of the dividends they receive. Since that 
credit would be the same for all dividend 
receivers, the tax advantage would be 
greater for small incomes than for larger 
ones, which are subject to higher surtaxes. 

A third method would permit stock- 
holders to exclude from their gross incomes 
a percentage of their share of corporate 
earnings before corporation taxes, whether 
they received those earnings as dividends 
or whether the corporation saved them as 


that Britain worked with a large measure 
of success before the present war. That ex- 
plains why the experts are trying to steer 
a middle course. 

Individual incomes below $5,000 
are to receive the greatest tax concessions 
when war ends. The Administration wants 
to stimulate spending by this more numer- 
ous group through increasing exemptions, 
eliminating the 3 per cent normal tax on 
incomes, reducing excises, and, perhaps, 
even shifting Social Security taxes to other 
sources besides pay rolls. 

That tax goal conflicts with the British 
policy of making corporate earnings tax 
free, since middle and upper-bracket in- 
comes could not absorb all the loss of cor- 
porate tax payments. Thus business in the 
U.S. is to be rid of some tax hindrances 
after the war, but is not to get the amount 
of tax incentives that Britain provides. 
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OUTGUESSING THE WEATHER 


Plans of U.S. Bureau for Longer-Range Forecasts in Peacetime 


Needs of industry, farming, 
transportation for warning 
about nature’s vagaries 


Weather of late has played so much 
havoc with this country and its plans that 
something now is to be done about it. All 
that really can be accomplished, however, 
is to put more emphasis upon longer-range 
weather forecasting to permit us to prepare 
for what the weatherman has in store. 

Unusually heavy snowfall, plus extreme 
cold, has done more than strikes or labor 
shortages to interfere with war production 
in recent weeks. Ohio, Upper New York 
State, New England have been hard hit. 
Now threatened spring floods are becom- 
ing a major concern. Bad weather has 
dogged American armies in this war almost 
every place they have gone. It interfered 
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WEATHER-BLOCKED ROAD 
Longer-range forecasting 


with operations in Africa and Italy. It al- 
most upset invasion plans. It provided 
Germans with the fog cover they needed 
for their December 16 offensive. 

The one good break that weather has 
given this country in recent years is in 
agriculture. A whole series of record-break- 
ing crop years was made possible by fa- 
vorable weather. Another good year seems 
ahead, with moisture conditions favorable 
all over the winter-wheat belt, the corn 
belt, over much of the range country and 
in the mountains, assuring adequate water 
for 1945 irrigation. 

Events have emphasized, however, the 
gtowing importance of adequate weather 
forecasting, not just day to day, but over 
longer periods. This importance is not con- 
fined to agriculture, but is of equal value 
to industry in its planning. War has given 
a strong impetus to developments in this 
field. Forecasts already have been extended 
experimentally by the U.S. Weather Bu- 
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reau, under the direction of Dr. Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, from an official two-day 
limit to five days. The aim is to extend 
gradually. regular forecasts over a 10-day 
period, and to plot general trends over 
longer periods. 

To meet both military and civilian 
needs, thousands of U.S. weathermen in 
the armed forces and in civil life are sift- 
ing the whole recorded history of weather 
in the Northern Hemisphere, running back 
40 years. They are finding, usually, anal- 
ogies for current weather, and are study- 
ing the weather that preceded and fol- 
lowed these analogies. The weathermen 
also are studying solar radiation. They are 
putting to work a whole range of new in- 
struments, many of them built upon new 
developments in radar and electronics. 

And now expectations are that these im- 
provements will result in great changes 
after the war in the relationships between 
civilians and the weather. For many 
people, this will mean big reductions in 
the costs of unpreparedness ‘for extreme 
changes in the weather. Thus: 

Railroads will be able to avoid tie-ups 
and resulting congestion. When long ad- 
vance warnings are given, locomotives and 
cars can be shifted from exposed areas and 
mobilized, with repair crews and other 
equipment, to go quickly into use when 
the bad weather ends. This winter’s cold 
and blizzards, striking with little warning, 
caught thousands of freight cars on sidings 
and in yards just where storms were most 
severe, as in the Buffalo region. Many cars 
were frozen fast. Shipments of coal, oil, 
food were delayed. Embargoes became 
necessary to relieve congestion. Bus lines 
and trucking companies also suffered. 

Aviation will benefit greatly by longer 
forecasts. Both the range and the de- 
pendability of flying will increase. Before 
the war, this country had only a few hun- 
dred aviation weather stations, most of 
them in continental U.S. Now the Army 
Air Forces alone operate observation sta- 
tions all over the world, with thousands of 
military weathermen to direct flights every- 
where. Such service will be maintained 
after the war, either by the U.S. alone 
or in co-operation with other countries. 

Shipping will profit from every step 
that extends the range and accuracy of 
weather forecasts. It will share in the ad- 
vantages of the world-wide weather service 
developed primarily for aviation. 

Farming will be a direct beneficiary of 
improved forecasting. Warnings well in 


advance of sudden changes in tempera- 
ture enable the farmer to reduce damage 
to fruits and young vegetables. This win- 
ter’s cold wave damaged citrus fruits, ber- 
ries and other fruits and vegetables in 
Florida, Long-range forecasting will enable 
farmers to protect livestock with food and 
shelter, and to avoid shortages of feed. 
Public utilities, especially power and 
gas companies, will be able to prepare for 
rising -and falling demands, as well as to 
get set for trouble. Longer warnings could 
avert such a crisis as occurred this win- 
ter in natural gas, when supplies were cut 
down by prolonged cold weather. That 
made it necessary to reduce consumption, 
suddenly and drastically, with the result 
that hundreds of war plants in Pittsburgh, 
Detroit and Ohio cities, using natural gas 
as fuel, had to shut down, and thousands of 
others were forced to curtail operations. 
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- « . will trump nature’s tricks 


Industry and trade will extend their 
use of weather forecasts as the range of fore- 
casts increases. Department stores and oth- 
er merchandisers will have more than a sea- 
sonal guide for stocking fur coats, tropical 
clothing, raincoats and overshoes. Bakers 
and meat packers can gauge their markets 
more closely. Builders can plan their opera- 
tions further ahead. The Weather Bureau 
tries to meet the needs of all industry, with 
special telephone warning service and, in 
peacetime, with teletype service. 

In sum, everybody is ready for longer- 
range weather forecasting except the 
weathermen, and they are getting ready 
as fast as they can. Weather forecasting 
still is a young and baffling science. But, 
in three years of war, advances have been 
made in this science that otherwise might 
have required a quarter of a century. Long- 
range weather forecasting, now definitely 
on the way, promises to be of great use to 
the nation in peace as well as in war. 
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Land Grab After the War? 
Conflicting Aims of Powers 


Colonial Trusteeships Proposed to Replace the League’s Mandates 


Ultimate independence 
of supervised areas as 
an American objective 


Big areas of the world now are in the 
process of being reshuffled. Slices of Ger- 
many are to be cut off and assigned to 
neighbors, or to some international trustee- 
ship. Portions of prewar Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary are to be reassigned. 

In Africa, the Italian colonies of Libya, 
Eritrea, Somaliland are due to change 
title. Manchuria, along with Formosa and 
many other Pacific islands will change 
hands. That is not all, however. The re- 
shuffle also involves territories parceled 
out after the last war under League of 
Nations mandates. 

All of this is raising a question con- 
cérning whether there is to be a land grab 
following this war, or whether some means 
is to be devised to effect changes in title 
to territory without a grab. 

President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Premier Stalin considered 
that question, along with others, in their 
meeting. That consideration did not all 
relate to Poland and Germany. It also 


concerned mandated areas of the world. , 


The accompanying maps show the 
areas mandated after the last war. Former 
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possessions of Germany and Turkey were 
allotted in trust to Britain, Franee, Japan, 
Belgium, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, to administer under supervision 
by the League of Nations. Now the old 
League is not functioning, and no new 
world organization has been set up. There- 
fore, the problem arises concerning what is 
to become of all this mandated territory. 

Three classes of mandates were es- 
tablished when the former German and 
Turkish possessions were disposed of. 

The A group included areas that were 
recognized as approaching the time when 
they could be granted independence. 
These consisted entirely of the former 
Turkish dependencies in the Near East— 
Iraq, mandated to Great Britain; Syria 
and the Lebanon, mandated to France; 
and Palestine with Trans-Jordan, to Great 
Britain. Iraq was granted independence 
in 1932. Syria and the Lebanon supposed- 
ly were made independent in 1944, but 
the French Government now is objecting 
to Syria’s desire to control her own Army, 
and is demanding special privileges in the 
two countries. Palestine with Trans-Jor- 
dan still is a British mandate, and a cen- 
ter of international controversy. 

The B group of mandates included 
areas that were not expected to be grant- 
ed independence in the foreseeable future. 





READY FOR INDEPENDENCE 


. a pattern for other governments? 
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All of these were former German colonies 
in Africa. The provision was made that 
the power exercising the mandate was 
obliged to grant economic equality in the 
area to other League members. The former 
German colony of Togoland was divided 
into two mandates, ‘part to France and 
part to Britain. The Cameroons similarly 
were divided. Most of German East Africa 
was mandated to Britain as Tanganyika, 
with a little piece going to Belgium as 
Ruanda-Urundi. The status of all these 
areas remains unchanged. 

The C group of mandates, like the B 
group, included areas not expected to be 
granted independence in the foreseeable 
future. But, unlike the B mandates, the 
power exercising the mandate was not 
obliged to grant economic equality in the 
area to other powers. In this group were 
the Marshall, Caroline and Marianas 
islands in the Pacific, mandated to Japan; 
Northeastern New Guinea, New Britain, 
New Ireland and Bougainville, mandated 
to Australia; the island of Nauru, man- 
dated to the British Empire and adminis- 
tered by Australia; Western Samoa, 
mandated to New Zealand; and German 
Southwest Africa, mandated to the Union 
of South Africa. Some of the Japanese- 
mandated islands have been occupied by 
the U.S. Nauru, seized by Japan, still is in 
her hands. New Guinea and the nearby 
islands mostly have been recaptured. 

While the mandate system was set up 
by the League, the U.S. became a party 
to it through treaties and thus has reason 
to take part in any new arrangements. 

Weakness of the old system lay in 
the fact that the mandated areas came 
to be regarded as outright possessions by 
the governing powers. Little supervision 
was insisted upon by the League. Japan, 
in violation of League provisions, fortified 
her mandated islands and refused to per- 
mit inspection of them. Britain, since 1939, 
has insisted on limiting Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine, thus reversing plans 
adopted after the last war for making 
Palestine a Jewish national home. The 
various other mandated areas are treated 
as colonies by the respective governing 
powers. Thus, the “new day” for colonial 
areas, degenerated into a land grab. 

An entirely new system of interna 
tional trusteeship under the United Na 
tions organization now is being propo 
by President Roosevelt. The idea is to 
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make certain that United Nations repre- 
sentatives may visit the areas held in trust. 
and to require regular and full reports. 
Outside. nations would have economic 
equality in all the trusteed areas. This time, 
fortifications in the trusteed areas, instead 
of being forbidden, would be permitted as 
part of the world security scheme. 

Of the old mandates, the islands that 
were held by Japan probably will be taken 
over by the U.S., acting as trustee for the 
United Nations. Such strong points as Sai- 
pan and Truk will be part of the Pacific 
chain of defenses to be erected. The other 
mandates will be left in the same hands 
as now, but will be incorporated in the 
new United Nations system of trustee- 
ships. and, if present plans mature, will 
uot go by default to the powers that ac- 
quired them under mandates. 

Of the new areas to be reassigned, 
the Italian colonies of Libya, Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland may go under a joint 
British-French trusteeship, which could 
include British and French Somaliland as 
well. Pantelleria, in the Mediterranean, is 
likely to be ruled by the British from 
Malta. The Dodecanese Islands probably 
will go to Greece. As for the areas Japan 
n6w holds, Formosa and Manchuria have 
been promised to China, and Korea has 
been promised independence. Russia may 
want part of Manchuria, however. 

The whole broad problem of colo- 
nies is certain to come under scrutiny. 
The U.S., having conferred independence 
on the Philippines, is pressing the other 
powers to set dates when at least some of 
their colonies may become independent 

The big question is whether this time 
the spirit and the letter of a “new day” 
for colonial areas will be carried out in 
fact. or whether the trusteeship label will 
be merely a cover for another old-fash- 
ioned land grab. Some reforms already are 
being made. The Netherlands Government 
ty years ago announced a plan to in- 
corporate its colonies into a self-govern- 
ing commonwealth. For Britain, Col. 
Oliver Stanley, Colonial Secretary, has 


outlined a plan for regional commissions, 
to co-ordinate the colonial policies of dif- 
ferent nations in a given region. One 


vroup of this kind, in which the U.S., 
Britain, France and the Netherlands are 
co-operating, has functioned in the Carib- 
bean area for two years. It is planning such 
long-range objectives as the conservation 
of resources and the improvement of farm- 
ing methods, communications, housing and 
public health. Certain interests in each of 
the large powers, however, want to go as far 
as possible toward direct ownership and 
exploitation of subject lands. It may be 
many years, therefore, before it is clear 
whether the long step in advance from 
land grab to trusteeship actually has been 
made by the world. 
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The outside world after this war is to 
have on hand about $20,000,000,000 in 
dollars and in gold. This will represent the 
largest supply of foreign-owned American 
dollars—or their equivalent—in history. 

The resulting picture is not one of a 
world that is broke and down and out in 
a financial sense. The fact is that this over- 
seas supply of dollars will make it more 
difficult to sell Congress on plans to stabi- 
lize currencies by making dollars easier to 
get. It also undermines somewhat the bar- 
gaining position of the President, who has 
sought to influence political attitudes of 
other nations by promises of dollar loans. 

The rise in world dollar holdings is shown 
by the Pictogram. Just before the war, in 
1939, there was about $14,000,000,000 in 
gold and dollars throughout the world out- 
side the U.S. Today it has increased to 
$20,000,000,000 and still is rising. The in- 
crease is due in large part to the fact that, 
during war, the U.S. has paid more cash 
to other countries for their goods than it 
has sold to foreign buyers for cash. 

The result is that foreign countries, as a 
group, have a nest egg from which to buy 
U.S. goods and to revive world trade. 
This nest egg is more than twice as large 
as in 1929, when foreign gold and dollar 
holdings amounted to $8,000,000,000. 

The distribution of these dollars indi- 
cates that some liberated areas in Europe, 
like Greece and Poland, are the only ones 
actually destitute for dollar funds. Great 
Britain has about $2,500,000,000, amassed 
largely by transferring dollars from other 
parts of the Empire. France has $2,000,- 
000,000 in gold and perhaps another 
$1,000,000,000 in dollars. Russia probably 
has close to $3,000,000,000 and China has 
at least $700,000,000 from U.S. loans and 
payments. Italy is scraping dollars to- 
gether by being allowed to retain what 
U.S. soldiers are spending there. 

Neutral countries appear to be well sup- 
plied. Switzerland has more than $1,000,- 
000,000. Belgium, Holland, Sweden and 
Portugal have more than $2,500,000,000 
among them. Latin-American countries 
have increased their dollar and gold hold- 
ings during war from $900,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000. Countries like Turkey and 
others in the Near East and Asia also have 

added to dollar resources during the war. 

Foreign dollar reserves thus suggest 
that the postwar world will be confronted 
with no such dollar shortages as marked 
the prewar period. Administration policy 
now is directed to seeing that no shortage 
shall develop. The purpose is to use pres- 
ent reserves as part of the world money 
machinery now designed to revive and 
expand world trade on a sound basis. 
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WHAT TAXPAYERS MUST DO BY MARCH 15 


Many taxpayers are finding new com- 
plications in their tax procedure as the 
March 15 dead line approaches. And, be- 
tween now and March 15, virtually <ll 
persons who had incomes of $500 or more 
in 1944 must do certain things about their 
taxes, unless they already have done so. 

New procedures and new forms are be- 
ing encountered this year because of 
changes made in tax laws in 1944. In gen- 
eral, the forms are simpler, and methods 
of computing are easier than last year. But 
questions are raised about what individual 
taxpayers must do next, what forms to use 
for final returns on 1944 income, who must 
make estimates and pay tax installments 
on 1945 income, and when final imstall- 
ments must be paid on the unforgiven part 
of the tax on 1942 income. 


One of the main puzzles for many tax- 
payers is just which form to use for 
their final return on 1944 income. 
First, take the case of those who can 
use the simplest procedure: 


If your income in 1944 was less than $5,000 
and mostly in the form of salary or wages 
subject to withholding, you can dispose 
of your March 15 return without any fig- 
uring at all on your part. All you have 
to do is to mail to your Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue the withholding receipt 
that you received from your employer in 
January (Form W-2 Rev.), after you 
have answered several questions on the 
form about dependents and other income. 
No payment accompanies this form. 


Your Collector will figure the amount of 
your tax. If too much has been withheld 
from your pay, you will get a refund. If 
you still owe something, you will be sent 
a bill for this amount. Payment must be 
made within 30 days. Persons who earned 
less than $500 but had withholdings from 
their pay should send in their withholding 
receipts in order to get refunds. 


Suppose you cannot use this short-cut 
way of filing a withholding receipt: 


Then you must use the longer Form 1040. 
Even though you are entitled to file a 
withholding receipt, you would find it to 
your advantage to use the long form if 
your deductions for contributions, taxes, 
interest paid, medical expenses, etc., 
amount to more than 10 per cent of your 
income. Under the withholding receipt 
procedure, you get a 10 per cent credit for 
these deductions. On Form 1040, you can 
list your deductions separately, or you 
can take a flat credit of 10 per cent of in- 
come up to $500. 
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You must use Form 1040 if your income 
was $5,000 or more, or if you received 
more than $100 from sources not covered 
by withholding. Thus, this form is re- 
quired of doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
self-employed men and women, domestic 
servants, farm workers, ete., if their in- 
come was large enough to require a return. 


If you want to list capital gains and 
losses for 1944: 


If you sold or exchanged any capital as- 
sets or other property during 1944, you 
should fill in the separate sheet of Form 
1040 where such gains and losses are 
shown, These also must be reported by 
March 15, and this separate sheet should 
be attached to your return when it is 
filed with your Collector. 


If both you and your wife (or husband) 
have incomes and have to file returns: 


A husband and wife can file either a joint 
or a separate return, regardless of whether 
they made joint or separate declarations of 
tax last year. However, a joint return is 
not allowed if they were divorced during 
the year or if one of them died. Some- 
times it is necessary for a husband and 
wife to figure their taxes jointly and sep- 
arately to determine which will cost less, 
but usually they will benefit by separate 
returns. If they file separate returns, the 
ohe with the larger income cannot claim 
the deductions of the other to reduce his 
surtax rate. 


If you have a minor child whose income 
was more than $500: 


In this case, you cannot claim the child as 
a dependent even though you provided 
more than one half of his or her support. 
Furthermore, a return must be filed by or 
for the child. This income cannot be added 
to yours in a joint return. If this minor 
child does not pay the income tax that is 
owed, then you, as the parent, can be held 
responsible for it. The same holds for the 
guardian of a minor child. 


If you have not paid all of the unforgiven 
tax held over on 1942 income: 


You will have to pay in full, by March 15, 
any part of this unforgiven tax that still 
is owed. This will wind up the old carry- 
over of tax on 1942 income, and will 
finally put you on a fully pay-as-you-go 
basis. A number of persons already have 
paid this unforgiven tax in full. 


The remainder of this unforgiven tax is 
handled separately from your regular re- 


turn. If you have not already received a 
bill from your Collector for this amount, 
you should receive one soon. There is no 
mention of this item on the March 15 
forms. You might find that the Govern- 
ment owes you a refund on your 194+ 
payments, and that you owe money on tlie 
unforgiven tax. You cannot balance one 
against the other. You are supposed to 
send a check for the full amount of the 
remainder of the unforgiven tax, and wait 
for a refund of the full amount of your 
overpayment. 


Now, as to 1945 income. Who has to 
make an estimate of his tax? 


You must file a tax declaration (Form 
1040-ES) by March 15 if you expect to 
receive in 1945 salary or. wages subject to 
withholding in excess of $5,000, plus $500 
for each dependent, or income from other 
sources of more than $100. Thus, a mar- 
ried man with two children would not have 
to file a declaration unless his income was 
more than $6,500. Many persons will not 
have to make declarations this year, even 
though they made them last year, when 
they were required from single persons 
with incomes of more than $2,700 and mar- 
ried persons with more than $3,500. 


Tf you must file a declaration and you ex- 
pect your tax to be about the same as 
that of last year, you can use this figure 
from your 1944 return for your 1945 dec- 
laration. If you expect your income, ex- 
emptions or deductions to be different, 
you can use your 1944 return as a guide in 
estimating your tax. You must pay your 
first quarterly installment of estimated tax 
when you file the declaration. 


If you are a farmer, you can wait until 
Jan. 15, 1946, to make your declaration of 
tax and payment in full on 1945 income. 
But March 15, 1945, is your dead line for 
a final return and payment of any tax still 
owed on 1944 income. 


If you are a serviceman or woman: 


If you are in the armed forces and are on 
sea duty or are outside the continental 
U.S., you can wait until after your re- 
turn before filing a return and making pay- 
ment. The wife of an overseas service- 
man also is entitled to postponement if 
her own income is less than $1,200. Family 
allowances and allotments are not counted 
as part of her taxable income. The first 
$1,500 of active service pay is not subject 
to income tax. This means that most of 
the men and women of the armed forces 
will not have to file returns or pay taxes 
on 1944 income. 
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PREPARING THE KNOCKOUT BLOW 


Wind-Up of War and Effective Peace Chief Goals of the Big Three 


Internal affairs of the 
liberated countries 
as perplexing problem 


The Big Three finally got together last 
week for the meeting that long had been 
overdue. For Washington, the official seals 
were ripped off a two-week-old secret that 
most of the rest of the world seemed to 
know. President Roosevelt had turned up 
at a meeting with Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Marshal Stalin on the shores of 
the Black Sea. They had plenty of things 
to talk about. 

Mr. Roosevelt once had said he would 
go four-fifths of the way to see Mr. Stalin. 
Now he has gone nine-tenths of the dis- 
tance to Moscow. Marshal Stalin keeps a 
hand much closer to the controls of his 
armies than does either Mr. Roosevelt or 
Mr. Churchill. The Marshal was far too 
busy to get far away from his capital. 
The Red armies were hammering at the 
gates to Berlin. 

Many problems. A toast to victory 
was on the tongues of the three leaders 
as they assembled. All hoped that this 
would be their last meeting of the Euro- 
pean war. American, British, Canadian and 
French armies were crowding in upon 
Germany from the west in a hopeful drive 
to meet their Russian comrades in the 
sast. The first work of the conference was 
done by the military experts of the three 
nations, all eager to tie together the ef- 
forts of the armies and speed the meeting. 

Next came the work toward laying the 
foundations for a secure peace, once the 
war is finished. Cemented into these were 
joint plans for the occupation and control 
of Germany after the war, agreements re- 
specting the political and economic prob- 
lems of a liberated Europe, and work 
toward the early creation of a permanent 
international organization to keep the 
peace. 

Complications. Lack of an earlier un- 
derstanding that would have set a com- 
mon course for the three Allies to follow in 
dealing with the liberated countries al- 
ready had complicated their present search 
for agreement. 

Dissenting factions had been put down 
in Greece by British force. Poland has two 
governments, one recognized by the Soviet 
Union. the other by the United States and 
Great Britain. Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Italy, the Balkan countries, all are in the 
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throes of governmental reorganization, 
torn by factions, hungry, distressed, con- 
tentious. France has a treaty with Russia, 
none with the United States and Great 
Britain. 

De Gaulle’s demands. In France, 
General Charles de Gaulle, irritated be- 
cause the Big Three saw fit to meet with- 
out his presence, loosed a defiant blast at 
the nations that had financed him when 
he was driven from his own country, had 
armed French troops, and had driven the 
Nazis out of his homeland. 

General de Gaulle went on the radio 
with a declaration that France will not be 
bound by decisions of the Allies unless his 
nation has an equal voice in framing those 
decisions. He demanded occupation of the 
entire length of the Rhine, separation of 
the River’s western banks and the Ruhr 
industrial district from the rest of Ger- 
many, and assurance of independence for 
smaller nations. 

The General argues that a world secur- 
ity plan must rest upon regional pacts such 
as the one France has mad»+ with Russia, 
rather than upon an over-all agency. 

A world agency plan of the kind en- 
visioned in the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment hit a snag last summer in the in- 
sistence by Russia that any one of the 


Big Three be given the right to veto any 
action that might be taken against it as an 
aggressor. 

The Netherlands Government dispatched 
a memorandum to the three conferees 
hinting broadly that any adherence by 
the Netherlands to the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan would hinge upon abandonment by 
the three great powers of the right te veto 
any decision affecting themselves. 

“Tf the great powers were given the 
right to veto in cases to which they are a 
party, the Dumbarton Oaks plan would 
only be useful for promoting the orderly 
settlement of international disputes be- 
tween smaller states, and even this only 
on a limited scale because of the right of 
veto of the great powers,” said the memo- 
randum from the Netherlands Government. 

Other troubles. This is only one of the 
many points that Mr. Roosevelt wants to 
talk over with his allies. Final plans for 
the occupation of Germany are being 
threshed out. Postwar trade with Russia 
is involved. But this has been taken care 
of partly in the negotiation of a new Lend- 
Lease treaty. 

Beyond these, and numerous other ques- 
tions that Mr. Roosevelt took with him, 
is: How much help can be expected from 
Russia in the final march upon Tokyo 
after the fighting in Germany is 
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done? The discussions: of the Big 
Three reach far beyond the scope 
of the European war and, even, the 
peace making in Europe. 

Show of unity. While the Presi- 
dent worked on the Black Sea 
coast, his political antagonists in 
Washington sought to make it clear 
to the world that he spoke for a 
united nation; that partisanship 
will play little or no part in Ameri- 
ca’s action on the peace treaty. 

Such strong Republicans as Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan and 
Governor Dewey of New York— 
the President’s recen! opponent— 
aimed speeches toward the rest of 
the world that bespoke national 
unity to achieve permanent peace 

Governor Dewey said: “At that 
conference, the President of the 
United States has, I am sure, the 
wholehearted support of both po- 
litical parties and the prayers of 
the American people for his every 
effo't in the interest of our coun- 
iry aud of world peace.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editoy, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and fored 
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HOW TO MAKE THE CABINET 


RESPONSIBLE TO THE PEOPLE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The trend toward autocratic government in the last 
decade or more has become unmistakable. 

The executive branch, with its billions of dollars to 
spend or lend, has been operating virtually without 
check by the legislative branch. 

Executive agencies, commissions and boards have 
been granted wide powers to be used at their discre- 
tion with only vague phrases to describe the limits of 
authority. 

The judiciary has cautioned in vain that legislative 
standards must be clearly prescribed and adhered to 
when power is delegated. 

President Roosevelt himself, in an address in 1937, 
conceded that the powers granted the executive agen- 
cies under his administration were unprecedented and 
far-reaching and confessed that in the hands of a peo- 
ple’s government these powers were safe but some day 
in the hands of a reactionary administration these 
same powers could become shackles and chains. 

The problem is not partisan. It is not particularly 
new. There is talk of streamlining Congress to do away 
with so many of its committees. There is a greater and 
more acute need. It is to make our whole system of 
government responsive to the will of the people—to 
give us in this age of mechanical miracles and inven- 
tion a means of maintaining an efficient system of rep- 
resentative government in the midst of economic 
circumstances that have changed materially since the 
Constitution was written. Commerce is now national 
by judgment of the Supreme Court. Government is 
centralized. 


Check on executive agencies; In other 
democracies the principle of a constant—in fact, over- 
night—check on the behavior of the executive and his 
appointees is well-established and works effectively. 

But to accomplish such a reform would require an 
amendment to the Constitution—an admittedly diffi- 
cult process. 

There is a simpler and yet just as lawful a way to 
approximate this particular end-result—making rep- 
resentative government in America effective and 


asserting once more the system of checks and balances 


as between the three branches of government that-our 
forefathers ordained. . 

It woud require only a brief Act of Congress. This 
should provide for a fixed tenure for Cabinet officers 
and executives of all other-agencies that have been or 
may be created by Congress. 

The term could be one year or two, as Congress 
might prescribe. But there is much to be said in favor 
of a one-year term for all those executive ‘appointees 
who must now be confirmed by the Senate. 


“Let the people rule.” Such a law would pro- 
vide us with a check at least once a year. This is not 
likely to be as effective as the check which the people 
have in Britain, Canada, Ireland, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, where a whole Cabinet can be 
removed from office overnight by a majority vote of 
the legislative body or a new election held. But it is at 
least a start in the direction of what has come to be 
characterized as “responsible government”’ because the 
responsibility for government action can be fixed 
where it belongs by the people. 

The éssence of democracy is that the people shall 
rule, that no instrument of government shall be the 
master of the people but its servant. There has been 
no more decisive slogan in all the history of politics 
in a democracy than “Let the people rule.” 

At present the people have no recourse against the 
arbitrary or wasteful action of a Cabinet officer or 
executive agency chairman except to vote every four 
years against the President or party seeking continu- 
ance in office. This is not adequate. In a presidential 
campaign of four months, the issue of administrative 
efficiency can be lost in a maze of other issues. Other 
democracies which use the parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment can make a single issue the basis for the oust- 
ing of a Cabinet or the holding of a general election. 
Under our system there is no way to get at single issues 
and separate them from each other. 

But, it will be contended, the Congress still has 
the purse strings and can specify how its appropria- 
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tions shall be used. It can repeal laws with their vague 
grants of authority and make such grants specific. 
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ther pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
hational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“Il wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





en 


This is a good answer in theory, but in practice it is 
at best indirect and involves the withholding of funds 
for desirable purposes just to restrain an incompetent 
official. Actually the administrative side of government 
has become far more complex than ever before and 
will continue*to grow even more complex in future 
years. It is impossible for a legislature of 531 members 
to act as a board of operating executives. Delegated 
authority is an essential of modern government. 

For a long while Congress thought to retain control 


of the new boards and commissions, because of their 


quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial character, by fixing 
the tenure and also by specifying the grounds of re- 
moval and by requiring representation from both po- 
litical parties. These limitations proved futile. 

Gradually our Presidents, Republican as well as 
Democratic, began to appoint men who were in sym- 
rathy with their policies irrespective of how they 
might have voted in previous elections. Party disci- 
pline has not been carried to such a point in America 
that the appointment of a Republican or Democrat 
to a bi-partisan commission carries with it any sub- 
sequent responsibility to a political party or organi- 
zation once the appointee is confirmed. 

Nor is there any method today whereby the Senate 
which confirms an executive appointee can be sure 
that, after it holds hearings and obtains the views of 
the official, he will stick to such views in administering 
his post. Once he is confirmed, he is safe from a con- 
gressional check except through the doubtful process 
of impeachment, which involves malfeasance in office. 
There is no way for Congress to impeach an official for 
what it believes is stupidity, ineptitude or inefficiency. 


Senate cannot remove officials: For while 
the Senate must advise and consent to a nomination, 
ithas absolutely no powers of removal if the appointee 
fails to live up to the specifications given when con- 
firmation was voted. , 

The only remedy now, therefore, is to specify a fixed 
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tenure for every appointee and also to make that ten- 
ure brief so that the confirmation process will be fre- 
quent. Cabinet officers have served under President 


“Responsible government” could be established through Act of Conaress 
providing that executive appointments shall be for fixed term and 
require periodic confirmation—People’s check now ineffective. 





Roosevelt for 12 years and some will serve 16 years. 
Would each of these have won four terms if they had. 
been required to submit their respective records to 
the people at the polls? 

The last election showed that 22,000,000 voters did 
not approve of the Roosevélt administration. A major- 
ity of about 3,500,000 votes out of 49,000,000 kept the 
present administration in power. Actually it was a 
basic desire to maintain continuity in foreign policy 
and leadership in time of war that swung millions of 
Republican and Democratic votes to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
side. But among those millions of Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and independents were many who did not ap- 
prove of the domestic policies of Mr. Roosevelt’ and 
who today are disturbed by the platform Henry Wal- 
lace has proclaimed. 


Domestic policy protests: How can that pro- 
test on domestic issues be expressed by the people or 
their representatives? The Senate, by the power of 
confirmation, can reflect the will of the people. If Mr. 
Wallace is confirmed and does not continue to retain 
public confidence, he could be subjected to confirma- 
tion by the Senate a year hence and once a year there- 
after. The people are asked to take a chance on Mr. 
Wallace. Why should not Mr. Wallace be asked to take 
a chance on the people’s representatives in Congress? 
Being a liberal, he should welcome the opportunity, 
and he should also insist, as he has every logical reason 
to insist, that all other Cabinet officers and executive 
appointees who by law require the confirmation of 
the Senate, shall be treated likewise. 

An amendment to any current appropriation bill or 
to the George bill can provide in less than 100 words 
that all Cabinet officers and heads of agencies created 
by Congress or the President shall be appointed to 
serve for one year only and be subject, if reappointed, 
to confirmation by the Senate. 

This is a means of encouraging the people to exercise © 
their constitutional prerogatives and a means also of 
insuring our democracy against the abuses of auto- 
cratic government which, if unchecked, can lead to 
misery for the people. 
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© SAPPHIRES MINED IN 
MONTANA ARE USED AS TRADE 
OODS, IN THE ARMYS DEALINGS 


WITH SOUTH PACIFIC TRIBES. 
FACT OR FICTION? 
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= capture OF BUTTE, MONTANA 


AND 25 SQUARE MILES AROUND 
THE CITY BY AXIS FORCES, IN 1941, 
MIGHT HAVE CRIPPLED U.S. WAR 
PRODUCTION. FACTOR FICTION? 
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FACT OR Fiction: “* 


























> OEXTRA WIDE RIGHT-" -YSOFT-DRINK SHORTAGE 
mI OF-WAY cave NorTHERN 
\ 4 PACIFIC ITS NICKNAME MAIN 
f- STREET OF THE NORTHWEST.’ 


FACTOR FICTION? - 


MAKES AXIS WAR LORDS COVET 
MONTANA'S PHOSPHATE ROCK 
oeposits. FACT OR FICTION 7 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1.Fact. At war’s outbreak, mines in Butte 
and vicinity worked a miracle of manganese 
production, using “‘pink ore’’—a former 
waste material . . . and this manganese has 
been a mainstay of America’s armament in- 
dustries. Montana ships much of its price- 
less minerals via Northern Pacific Railway. 


2.Fact. Dredges can dig passages ahead, 
fill them up behind, thus pull their ponds 
with them. Northern Pacific has carried 
huge fortunes in gold from Montana mines. 


3.Fiction. As jewel-bearings in precision 
apparatus such as bomb-sights, sapphires 
have priceless value. N. P. carries Montana’s 
sapphires to war plants. 


4,Fiction. Not for soft drinks, but for making 

steels, medicines, explosives, the Axis greed- 
ily covets America’s phosphate rock. Phos- 
phorites from Montana-Wyoming-Idaho 
reserves (by far the world’s largest) are 
hauled in quantity by N. P. 


§,Fiction. This famous slogan means that 
Northern Pacific links the largest number of 
important population centers in the North- 
west states. 


FREE..LOTS OF FUN.. 


Send for the FACT OR FICTION booklet— 44 
pages, illustrated. Address Northern Pacific 
Railway, Room 933, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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_Question.. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Should Congress give authority fo 
the War Labor Board to enforce its 
own decisions? 


A federal court recently decided 
that the Government lacked author- 
ity to seize a retail merchandising 
company for failure to comply with 
WLB directives. To present a cross 
section of public opinion as to whether 
the WLB_ should have increased 
power to effect peaceful settlements 
of wartime labor disputes, The United 
States News asked members of Con- 
gress, labor leaders and others the 
preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. 


Rep. Robert Ramspeck 


(Dem.), Ga.; Majority Whip, House of Rep- 
resentatives; Chairman, Committee on Civil 
Service; Chairman, House Special Commit- 
tee to Investigate Seizure of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., 1944; Member, Committee 
on Labor, 

answers: 

It is my opinion that we cannot and 
should not permit strikes for the duration 
of the war, either in war plants or in other 
places where they may affect war work. 

Having made a careful study of the 
former seizure of Montgomery Ward 
properties, I am convinced: that, under 
the law, the War Labor Board was re- 
quired to take jurisdiction of the dispute. 
It was the duty of the Board to render a 
decision. In my opinion, the strike in the 
Montgomery Ward stores does affect, or is 
likely to affect, the war effort. 

- Since the court has held that the seizure 
provisions of the law do not apply to 
Montgomery Ward, it is my opinion that 
Congress should amend the act so as to 
provide a method for enforcing the deci- 
sions of WLB in such cases. 


Arnold S. Zander 


Madison, Wis.; General President, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and Mvu- 
nicipal Employees (AFL), 


answers: 

Of course Congress should give au- 
thority to the War Labor Board to enforce 
its decisions. There is no point in creating 
a board and giving it all-important work 
to do without giving it authority com- 
mensurate with its responsibilities. This 
is axiomatic. 

The case before us makes clear that, 
unless the Board is given authority, any 
dictatorial business operator can flaunt 
with impunity his personal bias and ha- 
treds regardless of the effect of his actions 
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FRUITS—A citrus fruit—or- 
ange or grapefruit. Other 
fruits, raw and cooked, includ- 
ing tomato 


yo KNOW, protecting your health isn’t 
enough—you have to build it, too. 

If you eat the same foods that most 
Americans eat, you're not likely to be a vic- 
tim of “deficiency diseases” like beri-beri, 
pellagra, or scurvy. You're not apt to die of 
malnutrition, either. 

But perhaps you get tired easily... have 
occasional indigestion...a pasty com- 
plexion... unhealthy teeth and gums...or 
other minor troubles. Many folks have 
such annoying little ailments. You may 
think this is only natural but it isn’t. 

Did you ever stop to think that maybe a 
better diet would make you feel better— 
and look better too? Medical scientists are 


Are YOU as healthy as you'd like to be? 


investigating the possible effect of food 
upon those organs whose proper function- 
ing is necessary to good health—whose im- 
proper functioning may lead to various 
diseases. 

Consult this chart of basic daily require- 
ments. Does your diet contain them all? 
Remember, it’s a balanced diet that counts. 
Not a lot of some foods this week, and a 
lot of others next week—but all of them 
regularly! 

Proper cooking is vitally important to 
nutrition, too. The new Metropolitan Cook 
Book contains many suggestions for mak- 
ing food healthful and attractive. Write for 
your free copy. 

















OTHER VEGETABLES—Iwo 


MILK—Adults need a pint, 
children a quart, as a beverage 
or in foods 


POTATOES—The normal re- 
quirement is one or more serv- 
ings 


servings—some raw, some 
cooked—fresh or canned. One 
green-leaf vegetable 








EGGS—For an efficient diet at 
least four eggs a week 





MEAT, FISH OR POULTRY, AND 
CHEESE—At least one healthy 
serving a day 








BREAD AND CEREALS—One 
or both at every meal, either 
whole-grain cereals or enriched 
bread 


; 




















BUTTER AND OTHER FATS— 
Two or three tablespoonftuls as 
a spread or in cooking 











WATER —Six to eight «glasses 
throughout the day 


—_ va 














Health authorities believe that all these foods are needed to fulfill normal 
nutrition requirements. If your diet contains them ai/, and you still feel tired, 
nervous, and lack resistance, then you should have a thorough physical 


checkup by your doctor. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) i 


Frederick H. Ecker 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MaDISON AVENUE, NEW YorK 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Leroy A. Lincoln 
PRESIDENT 


TO EMPLOYERS: To help your employees maintain 


vah/ 


good health in wartime, Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertisement for posting on 
the bulletin boards of your plant or office. 







* YOUR RED CROSS FACES THE GREATEST TASK IN ITS LONG HISTORY—GIVE NOW-—GIVE MORE! 






















HIS black-and-white record is positive 
proof to intelligence officers that the 
bomb range was figured accurately, that 
the air raid was profitable. 
Positive proof of figuring accuracy in 
your business also has profit value. You | ° 





must know the figures are correct... and aE oS ie 

only the Printing Calculator gives you a re- ‘eee Sada 
cord of all calculations. i 85730 
Check the Printing Calculator’s tape as it | * oo7.3 
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figures increase and decrease. At the top it Be aa a Lani: 5 
compares monthly sales, finds a $2387 in- 

crease, divides it by the prior month’s sales — $11,258, and reports a 
21% increase. The lower problem computes monthly profits and re- 
ports a 12% decrease. See...a printed record proves all factors, assures 
complete accuracy. 

The all-purpose Printing Calculator is the ONLY machine that 
prints as it multiplies, divides, adds and subtracts. There’s no copy- 
ing from dials nor proving the answer ... you kvow you're right the 
first time. This saves minutes, nips errors. 

No specialized training is needed with the keyboard of only 
10 numeral keys. The simplified operation induces a natural 
touch system, and even your inexperienced clerks 
figure easily and accurately from the very beginning. 

The Printing Calculator daily benefits business 
by raising speed and accuracy levels in statistics, 
billing, payrolls and all other figure work. Let 
it benefit YOU. Ask your nearest Remington 
Rand office for a demonstration today, or 
write to us at Buffalo 5, N. Y., for the free 
booklet TOPS. 






The Printing Calculator is available on WPB ap- 
proval, to help conserve manpower, expedite warwork, 
maintain necessary civilian economy. Talk it over with 
our. representative. 


The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division 














; 
on our total war labor situation, on the 
country’s morale, and on our war efio 
The Government should not accept Jabor’s 
no-strike pledge unless it is willing to dis- 
cipline antisocial employers. 





Rep. Gerald W. Landis 


(Rep.), Ind.; Member, House Committees on 
Labor, and Mines and Mining, 


answers: 

The maintenance of stable employer and 
employe relationship is highly essential 
for the effective prosecution of the war, 
The War Labor Board was set up by the 
President to achieve that end. 

It has woefully failed; it has been guilty 
of undue delay in deciding cases, of inde- 
cision and of conflicting determinations. 
If the Montgomery Ward decision stands, 
it is clear that the Board does not have au- 

* thority to enforce its orders through seizure 
of facilities not engaged in production. 

Whether or not to give the Board power 
to enforce its decisions both against em- 
ployers and employes is a serious ques- 
tion. That power was not asked when the 
Board was created. I, and many others, 
would be much more inclined to go along 
with a grant of such power to the Board 
if we could have some assurance that the 
Board would make fair, equitable and 
wise use of such power and would deal 
promptly with the cases coming before it. 


Oscar Berman 


Cincinnati, Ohio; President, The Crown 
Overall Mfg. Co., 


answers: 

Congress should not give authority to 
the War Labor Board to enforce its own 
decisions. 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Education, Labor, and Special Commit 
tee to Investigate National Defense Pro- 
gram, 


answers: 


I think Congress should make the War 
Labor Board orders enforceable. 


Senator Fulbright 


(Dem.), Ark.; Member, Senate Committec 
on Education and Labor, 


answers: 

If the War Labor Board does not now 
have sufficient authority to carry out its 
orders, then I believe that the law should 
be amended to give it that power to en- 
force its directives, provided, however. 
that all such decisions should be subject 
to appeal to the courts. It seems inefficient 
to have a federal agency of that impor- 
tance functioning merely as an advisory 
board without any provision for right of 
appeal which may be of vital importance 
at any time to those affected by its orders. 
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WESTINGHOUSE LAMPS HERE 


MEAN BETTER SEE-ABILITY, HERE 
AND MORE BUSINESS HERE. 


Beneath the Westinghouse Fluorescent 
Lamps in this up-to-date store, housewives buy 
more readily because brands are easy to find, 
products are more attractive. Employees like 
the restful, bright-but-soft lighting. Manage- 


ment welcomes the increased business. For 


b leiske priv (reg 


= i i i 
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commercial and industrial 
lighting, Westinghouse 
makes lamps of 
unexcelled brilliancy and 
long life . . . improved 
steadily with Westinghouse re- 
search. Today’s lamps keep lighting 
systems at peak efficiency, while their long life 
keeps costs down. Whenever you need fluores- 
cent lamps, your nearest Westinghouse dealer 
can supply you. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 











This Liberator 


shut 





down a factory 


This Liberator 
kept one running 











These explosions mark the site of an Axis armament 
1. factory deep inside Germany. The plant was operating 
full blast, until the Liberators came over and dropped their 
tons of demolition bombs. Now this factory won’t be doing 
business at the old stand for a long time to come, if ever. 


Here you see a U.S. radar equipment factory. Lacking 
2 » acertain rare mineral, obtainable today only in India, 
this plant faced a temporary shutdown. But the threat never 
materialized. Several tons of the precious ore were loaded into 
a Liberator Express, which flew its high-priority cargo direct 





This story could be repeated over and over again. 





LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 3000 
miles flying range, tremendous 
firepower, speed, and multi-ton 
bomb load, has been blasting the 
Axis with devastating effect from 
Berlin to the South Pacific. 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS .. . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber can 
carry many tons of military equip- 
ment for thousands of miles, non- 
stop. It is daily shuttling per- 
sonnel and supplies across both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


to the factory from India in just 60 hours. 


SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep”’ 


The Consolidated Vultee ‘“‘Flying 
Jeep” is a glowing example of 
how a peacetime plane went to 
war. Modified to perform a hun- 
dred-and-one combat tasks, it has 
proven to be one of the AAF’s 
most versatile light planes. 





CATALINA .. . patrol bomber 


The twin-engine ‘‘Cat” is the 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a glori- 
ous performance record, not only 
as ‘‘Eyes of the Fleet,’”’ but as a 
torpedo plane, long-range bomber, 
rescue plane, and transport. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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Air Express has come of age. Today, such vital car- 
» goes as tin, mica, tantalite, beryllium, mercury, drugs, 


and industrial diamonds are being imported by air at the 
rate of 40,000,000 pounds a year. 

After the war, still bigger transport planes, developed from 
such Leviathans of the Air as the multi-ton Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator Express, will fly the global skyways, link- 
ing once-distant nations together in peacetime trade and 


mutual understanding. 












No spot on earth is 
more than 60 hours’ 
» flying time from your 


local airport. 











RELIANT . . . navigational trainer 


A favorite plane of many private 
flyers in peacetime, the wartime 
version of the Reliant is ‘now 
widely used, especially by Royal 
Navy pilots, for all-important 
instrument-flight instruction and 
navigational training. 


VALIANT . . . basic trainer 


The Valiant is a swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war received 
their basic training. This depend- 
able trainer has a service ceiling 
of 21,000 feet. 





Still another job awaits the airplane when the war is 
4 over... 

As a nation, we know now that the desire for peace is not 
enough. Peace which we are not strong enough to defend is 
not peace at all. 

We know, too, that Air Power is a force the aggressor na- 
tions understand and respect. 

If America maintains an invincible postwar Air Force— 
and a healthy, progressive aircraft industry to keep that 
Air Force at peak efficiency—we shall have in the airplane 
a potent, ever-vigilant guardian of the peace. 


, ° 4 
Dont 100 MCS ive screen version of Moss Hart’s 


great stage hit—presented by 
20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 


“Winged Victory” is the name of the Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


MOSS HART'S 


ged Viclony 


PRODUCED BY DARRYL F. ZANUCK . . . DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR 








(All the planes shown hétre were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 


CORPORATION 


Fairfield, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Dearborn, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Tucson, Ariz. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. 
Miami, Fla, 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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“THIS IS NOT A PRETTY STORY!” 


says Louis Bromfield 
Noted Author. 


“Today the hotels of the country are overcrowded 
week after week. This imposes great hardships on 
those traveling on urgent war business, but more 
particularly on the thousands of servicemen during 
their all-too-brief furloughs. Hotelmen have done 
a magnificent job—they can do better only with the 
traveling public’s help. You are urged to make 
your hotel reservations well in advance, state your - 
requirements clearly, and ask only for accommoda- 
tions you absolutely need. And—this is important! 
—cancel them promptly if your plans change. This 
cooperation is not only necessary, it’s patriotic.” 


‘ + 
Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


2500 Rooms from $3.85 


they're ultra-violet rayed! 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms. . 
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Banker Criticism 


Of World Fund: 
Editors’ Views 


Opposition by a bankers’ group to the 
Bretton Woods proposal for an Interna- 
tional Stabilization Fund, with the recom- 
mendation that the proposed World Bank 
make loans for stabilization, finds wide 
support among commenting editors. Some, 
however, urge indorsement of both Bretton 
Woods proposals to strengthen interna- 
tional confidence. 

The New York Times (Ind.), agreeing 
with the bankers, says that the Fund 
“threatens a repetition on a large scale of 
the errors we made after the first World 
War, when we lent too much and too 
carelessly,” and believes that “the desir- 
able objectives of the Fund, without its 
dangers, can be better secured through the 
Bank.” 

Likening the bankers’ criticisms of the 
monetary plans to “an engineer’s criti- 
cisms of plans for a new automobile,” the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) argues 
that “‘a Stabilization Fund . . . entered 
into halfheartedly, and which proved in 
the long run a mere drain upon the solid, 
more responsible peoples, would be worse 
than no fund at all.” 

Asserting that the bankers’ plan “sub- 
stitutes business principles for ... theoret- 
ical star-gazing,” the Hartford (Conn) 
Courant (Rep.) observes that “Americans 
have no wish . . . to play the sucker for 
bankrupt nations.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) believes 
that the bankers’ proposal is “feasible” 
since the United States thereby “would 
not undertake, as . . . under the Bretton 
Woods plan, to put its resources, and 
to a large extent its own economy, un- 
der the control of an international or- 
ganization in which debtors had a con- 
siderable yoice.” 

' The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind), 
however, counters the bankers’ criticism 
that the proposed Fund is “novel and con- 
trary to accepted credit principles” with 


; 
¥ 


the argument that “the arrangement it ~ 


would supersede was, to say the least, un-_ 
systematic.” Differing with a majority of 


the editors in interpretation of the pro- ~ 
cedure provided in the Fund for exchange ~ 


of currencies, this newspaper points out 


that it “is not a lending agency,” and : 
declares that “congressional indorsement 7] 
of it will be the first practical test, of 7 


our readiness to engage in the give-and-7 


take upon which real international ¢co- 7 


operation depends.” 
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ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


General Offices: Lafayette Building « Detroit 26, Michigan 


% MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND 
ee SHAPES OF CASTING AND DE- 
OXIDIZING ALLOYS 





Labor Week. 
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NEW MAN-POWER PRESSURES 


Lower Induction Standards for Workers Who Quit Essential Jobs 


Drafting young farmers. 
Insistence of military 
on stricter control law 


oled 


Deferred workers aged 18 through 37, 
on and off the farms, suddenly are finding 
that draft boards are not waiting for 
labor-conscription legislation before forc- 
ing them into essential jobs or into the 
armed forces. In its search for 1,600,000 
men for war work and for military duty 
in the first six months of the year, the 
Government already is using compulsion 
on men in this age bracket. 

While Congress is debating the form of 
a labor draft law covering men aged 18 
through 44, this action is being taken: 

Starting this month, a limited num- 
ber of physically unfit men under age 

38 who leave war jobs without con- 

sent of their draft boards are to be 

inducted into the Army every month. 

Draft boards are stepping up the 
induction of young farm workers who 
previously have been deferred under 
the Tydings Amendment as essential 
food producers. 

Induction of 4-F’s. The men who 
leave war jobs without draft board per- 
mission are to be inducted under a new 
type of procedure. They will go into the 
Army—none will be taken by the Navy— 
under calls that are to be separate from 
regular calls for men qualified for general 
military duty. These separate or second- 
ary calls will be limited to 15 per cent of 
the regular monthly calls. 

This is strictly a move to keep essen- 
tial men in war plants, and one that the 
Army is taking reluctantly. It means that 
physical standards must be lowered dras- 
tically for this additional 15 per cent. It 
means that the Army must find limited- 
duty assignments for all those who choose 
induction to staying on their jobs. 

In practice, this new policy will work 
as follows: Men holding Class 2-A or 2-B 
deferments who leave their jobs without 
approval of their draft boards will be sent 
back for preinduction physical examina- 
tions. Unless they are totally unfit for 
‘military service, they can expect to be 
found acceptable under the reduced stand- 
ards. 

Farm workers. Complaints are pour- 
ing into Congress that draft boards have 
been draining the farms of young deferred 
workers under 26 since James F. Byrnes, 


Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 


38 


version, a month ago called for induction 
to the “full extent permitted by law” of 
farmers in this age bracket. About 364.- 
000 of these men, plus 1,240,000 other 
farm workers, have been deferred under 
the Tydings Amendment to the Selective 
Service Law. 

What now worries farm State members 
of Congress is that draft boards, under 
pressure from Washington for a redistri- 
bution of man power, will nullify the Tyd- 
ings Amendment. This Amendment does 
not grant mandatory deferment to all 
farm workers, but does provide that bona 
fide farm workers shall not be inducted 
unless replacements can be found. 

Moves to tighten the Tydings Amend- 
ment to provide more specific deferment 
protection for farmers are under way in 
the House. Because of its strength, the 
farm bloc is conceded a good chance of 
success in these moves. 

While draft boards are adopting their 
own tighter controls over man _ power, 
Army and Navy officials are running into 





a snag in their efforts to get speedy Sen- 
ate action on the House-approved labor- 
draft bill. The situation shapes up as 
follows, as the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, headed by Senator Elbert D, 
Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, writes its ver. 
sion of a bill: 

Outlook for labor draft. The Senate 
may yield reluctantly to pressure from 
the generals and admirals for some kind 
of work-or-be-punished legislation, unless 
the war in Germany ends suddenly. The 
military men want the law in effect be- 
fore Germany is defeated to prevent a 
flight from war plants while the Pacific 
war remains to be won. Many Senators 
believe that peace in Germany would kill 
the need for such a law. As a result, there 
is some inclination to stall final action 
pending developments in Europe. 

The kind of labor-draft law that finally 
emerges is likely to take away from local 
draft boards the power to place workers 
that was granted to the boards by the 
House legislation. Officials now are gen- 


—Acme 


Senator Thomas with Army chiefs Stimson and Patterson (above) and Navy chiefs 
Forrestal and Bard (below) at hearings on work-or-be-punished bill. Pressed by 
generals and admirals, Congress may yield with reluctance 


—Harris & Ewing 
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How it Feels to be Making 
Progress 


fi} you see Radio Daily on January 10? Had 
pages and pages of results on their Certified 
Poll of ‘‘1,051 editors and writers of the critical 
press of America on the All-American Radio 
Program of 1944.” It was pleasant reading. 


We didn’t walk away with the show. Did any- 
body expect us to? We, the youngest of the major 
networks? When the other two major networks 
have had a whole string of years in which to ex- 
periment with shows, with talent, with schedules? 


Well, it looks as though we came out of the 
poll better than anyone anticipated we might. 


NBC came up with 13 firsts. That is a great 
record, 2 firsts in the daytime, 11 at night. 


CBS came up with 4 firsts—two daytime shows, 
2 nighttime. 


We—the Blue—came up with 6 firsts. That’s 
right: 6. One in the daytime, 5 in the evening. 


We have two and one-half times as many top 
favorites in the evening as CBS. And when “One 
Man’s Family” moves to the Blue this month, we 
will have six of the top raters, to NBC’s ten. 


This is important because everyone already 
knew how well we are doing in the daytime... 


With the best ratings in the morning of any network 
every month of 1944; the only major network to 
make rating gains during the day in 1944... 


THIS IS THE Ne NETWORK 


EB R 1 Cc A N B R oO Aa D c 


We were even beginning to worry that we might 
get to be like an actor who plays too many of the 
same roles. People might get to saying: “The 
Blue is a great daytime network.” We are, but 
we’re more—and the Radio Daily -_ proves it 
by giving us five of our six firsts in the evening. 


* * * 


A lot of people at the Blue are doing a lot of 
work. Night work. There is a lot of enthusiasm 
over here. A lot of determination and conviction 
that, with the help of the agencies and advertisers 
whose competitive efforts to sell goods at low cost 
have made a nation listen, a truly great network 
will one day emerge out of our joint efforts. 


These evidences of progress are fuel for the 
fires. 


And speaking of evidences, perhaps the most 
gratifying of all are those hard-headed radio time 
buyers who are planning to get franchises on our 
network. They are looking at the costs of the 
three networks; eyeing their budgets; sensing the 
increasing need to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion. And that $3,500 a week that the Blue saves 
for them on a nighttime half hour over the next 
less-expensive network is a vital factor, and de- 
serves the greatest consideration—particularly in 
the light of the Blue’s progress—as pc ps Fs 
such things as the Radio Daily poll. 
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The makers of Lindsay Structure 
present 





LINDSA 
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‘The Modern bly of thin 
method of sheet metal 
snap assem. products 


Struc-Lok is a modern, simplified. method of 
assembly for light sheet metal products. Re- 
markably strong for its weight, SL proves suit- 
able for almost any application of conventional 
design. 

SL Easy To Assemble 


The three basic parts for SL—die-formed 
framing, panel sheets, and fittings— snap to- 
gether to form a permanent structure. Welding 
and riveting are unnecessary, and no screws 
or bolts are used in its assembly. Ideal for as- 
sembly line production, Struc-Lok is so rigid 
when once put together that only special tools 
can disassemble it. 





The framing members of Struc-Lok support 
hooks, shelving, or equipment housed in it. 
No braces of any sort are needed. Louvers, 
doors, openings, and other standard or special 
construction features are readily incorporated. 






NO TRIMMING © Struc-Lok is obtainable in steel, aluminum, 
copper, and other alloys—and in plain, perfo- 
rated, or expanded metal. Thicknesses range 


from 34 to 24 gauge. 


SL Has Many and Varied Uses 


A thoroughly versatile type of light struc- 
ture, Struc-Lok is unequalled for such applica- 
tions as ducts and bins, cabinets and housings, 
refrigerators, radiator covers, sheathing, roof- 
ing, display panels, and air freight and other 


NO FITTING 





shipping containers. 


Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y:; 
Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
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The modern method of snap assembly of thin sheet metal products 


U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 





erally agreed that the job of assigning 
men who refuse to take jobs voluntarily 
should be left to the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Under such a plan, the draft 
boards would have only the job of provid- 
ing the men. 

There are factors other than optinistic 
war reports from Europe that make Con- 
gress reluctant to pass a draft law at this 
time. One factor is the ‘selief that WMC 
voluntary controls now are working inore 
effectively than in the past. Another is a 
labor-inspired campaign showing thai un- 
employment compensation payments lhiave 
risen’ sharply in some areas in recent 
months due to unemployment. Then, there 
are frequent reports of man-power waste in 
the Army and Navy and in war plants. 

While military men now are inclined to 
stress more heavily the need for legisla- 
tion to compel workers to stay on their 
jobs after Germany is defeated, there still 
are spotty labor-shortage situations that 
are holding back production schedules in 
certain critical items. WMC’s man-power 
balance sheet for the first six monthis of 
1945 shows this demand and supply sit- 
uation: 

Demand for men. Plants making criti- 
cal war products need 150,000 men now 
and another 150,000 by June 30. Other 
industries will need 400,000 men. That is 
a total of 700,000 workers. The armed 
forces estimate their needs at 900,000. 
That means 1,600,000 new persons are 
needed in industry and in the Army and 
Navy by June 30. ; 

Supply of men. About 400,000 veter- 
ans will be released from the services, but 
not all will go into essential work. Cut- 
backs will release another 200,000. There 
will be 500,000 added to the labor force 
through normal growth. Here is a total 
of 1,100,000. leaving a deficit of 500,000. 


Workers’ earnings. Latest figures on 
earnings of factory workers point up again 
the losing fight that unions are waging in 
their attempt to force the Government to 
break the “little steel” formula before the 
end of the war with Germany. 

These figures show that, despite stabiliza- 
tion measures, earnings of workers in 
manufacturing industries have increased 
considerably more than the cost of living 
since January, 1941, base date of the 
“Tittle steel” formula. As long as that 
situation prevails, Government wage 
stabilizers are not likely to consent to 
liberalizing the wage formula. 

The “little steel” formula was designed 
to stabilize wage rates; that is, the basic 
hourly pay that a worker receives, rather 
than his total earnings. His base pay could 
be increased but little, although his earn- 
ings might be swollen considerably through 
extra pay for overtime, incentive bonuses 
and the like. Wage rates have been kept 
fairly stable, but earnings have skyrocketed 
under a 48-hour work week. 

Late figures compiled by the Bureau of 
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Life—out of reach! 


The most miraculous drug in the world cannot save oa 
wounded soldier's life . . . if there is no one there to give 
it to him. Our casualties are mounting. The rows of hos- 
pital beds are growing longer day by doy .. . the call of 
“Nurse” becomes more frequent. The number of Army 
nurses we have to answer this call is few—too few! 
American women .. . HEED this call . . . The Army 
Nurse Corps needs nurses . .. nurses, more and more 
nurses... NOW... TODAY! If you are a registered 
nurse, qualified to serve with the Army, you are urged 
to apply at your local Red Cross Procurement Office for 
full information and application blank. Or, communicate 
with the Surgeon General, U. Army, Washington 25, 
D. C. If you are untrained, take a home nursing or 
nurse’s aide course. If you are a senior cadet nurse, 
serve your final six months in an Army _hospitol. 


U.S. ARMY 








NURSES ARE NEEDED NOW! 








eee ee ee eee eee ee se ewe wm ewe we wee weesveee 
Please send me information on how lama registered nurse . » «+ [J 
to help the U. S. Army Nurse Corps lama senior cadet nurse . . [J 
to care for our wounded soldiers. 1 am untrained but want to learn [J 
Name 
Address 
City State 





Fill out this coupon and send it to the Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, 
. C.. or to your local Red Cross Recruitment Commi: 


RPB—SA-N-4 


NURSE CORPS 





CONTRIBUTED BY JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Manufacturer of Machine Tools for War and Peacetime Production 


















HERE is no limit to the use of 

resilient rubber parts having 
the right combination of the prop- 
erties listed in the box at the right. 
That’s why you'll want a copy 
of “Everywhere in Industry”’. It’s 
a new, easy-to-read, generously 
illustrated 16-page booklet con- 
taining information that’s new... 
up-to-the-minute! It covers the many 
important developments in Hycar 
synthetic rubbers that have been 
made in the last 3 years. 


The booklet describes Hycar’s 
characteristics in detail, provides 


-technical data that will be helpful 


in suggesting new applications for 
this material. ‘Everywhere in In- 
dustry” will help you in your pres- 
ent and future plans. 


Because of its many desirable 
properties, the potential uses of 
Hycar throughout industry are so 
broad it is impossible to know all 
the ways in which it may be ad- 
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vantageously used. As new appli- 

cations occur to you, and you need 

help developing them, please call 

on our Technical Service Staff. And, 
for your FREE copy of 


“Everywhere in Industry” 
write Department B-1, Hycar Chem- 
ical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





Check These Superior Features 
of Hycar 

. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 

250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 

natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F. 


— 
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6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

. AGE RESISTANCE — extremely yostetent: to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 

. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be 

varied from extremely soft to bone hard. 

NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 

not adhere Pi metals even after prolonged 

contact under Metal 

can be readily obtained when desired.) 
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LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 
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Labor Statistics tell the story of workers’ 


earnings. What they show is this: 
Straight-time earnings for all manu- 
facturing, exclusive of overtime pay, 
averaged 96 cents an hour in Novem- 
ber, 1944, an increase of 44.6 per ceni 
over January, 1941. Gross weekly 
earnings, including overtime, were up 

75.7 per cent from January, 194i, 

while gross hourly earnings increased 

51.2 per cent. 

These are some of the figures that 
Government stabilizers measure against 
the cost of living in determining whether 
workers are entitled to wage increases to 
keep their purchasing power at prewar 
levels. The cost of living, as computed by 
a presidential committee headed by Chair- 
man William H. Davis of the War Labor 
Board, has advanced approximately 30 
per cent since January, 1941. 


Unemployment compensation. 
Figures on the number of workers now 
receiving unemployment benefits compared 
with a year ago are being produced to 
show that, while Congress argues about a 
labor draft, thousands of workers are out 
of jobs in certain parts of the country. 
What these figures show in a few repre- 
sentative industrial States is this: 

In Michigan, an average of 9,706 
workers received unemployment com- 
pensation every week during Decem- 
ber, 1944, an increase of 446 per cent 
over December, 1943. In Connecticut, 
the average number of weekly bene- 
ficiaries jumped 181 per cent; in 
California, 74 per cent; in Washington, 
75 per cent. California had the largest 
average weekly number of beneficiaries 
of this group, with 12,136. 

Claims for compensation in some indus- 
trial cities also showed a marked increase. 
In others, there was little or no change. 
In the Detroit area, where much war pro- 
duction is centered, there were 25,857 com- 
pensable claims in December, 1944, as 
against 1,654 in December, 1943. Com- 
parisons in other cities were: Los Angeles, 
7,053 in December, 1944, and 2,868 in De- 
cember, 1943; Chicago, 13,418 in Decen- 
ber, 1944, and 12,803 in December, 1943; 
Cleveland, 580 in December, 1944, and 526 
in December, 1943; Seattle, 152 in De- 
cember, 1944, and 143 in December, 
1943. 

While the percentage increase in pay- 
ments and claims is high in some of these 
areas, the actuat number of unemployed 
is not large enough to provide any sub- 
stantial reservoir of workers. However, the 
figures show that the labor supply is un- 
evenly divided, that surpluses continue to 
exist in some areas while there are severe 
shortages in others. Opponents of labor 
conscription insist that the situation can 
be corrected quickly if some effective 
method can be found to transfer workers 
voluntarily from surplus areas to scarcity 
areas. 
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MORE LIBERAL U.S. LOAN POLICY: 
CHANCES OF CONGRESS ASSENT 


The Administration is preparing a com- 
plete financial kit to enable the Govern- 
ment to provide loans for both interna- 
tional and domestic projects after the war. 
This kit is being sent to the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in the form 
of half a dozen bills. The Committee, 
strongly pro-Administration, is expected 
to approve the program, but floor fights in 
House and Senate are likely to develop. 

Included in the financial kit are these 
proposals: 

World agreements. Treasury 
tary Morgenthau is preparing for an all- 


Secre- 





thority now is $700,000,000 to stimulate 
American foreign trade. 

Commodity Credit Corp. Senate al- 
ready has approved increasing the borrow- 
ing power of this farm credit agency from 
$3,000,000,000 to $4,500,000,000, but lim- 


-iting price subsidy operations to $845,000,- 


000 in the next year. The House bill pro- 
poses a $5,000,000,000 CCC to support 
farm prices, and places no limit on subsidy 
operations. Outlook favors the Senate bill. 

Federal Reserve Banks. A Dill is be- 
fore the House to permit Federal Reserve 
Banks to guarantee and to make loans to 


s Ce NS Oe 
—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY OF TREASURY MORGENTHAU 
In the financial kit: A fund and a fight 


out fight to obtain approval of both an In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to stabilize 
currencies, and an International Bank to 
underwrite development.loans. Both insti- 
tutions were accepted at the Bretton 
Woods conference of 44 nations last July. 
United States approval would commit this 
country to provide about a third of the 
$8,800,000,000 to go into the Fund, and 
a third of the $9,100,000,000 to go into 
the Bank. 

Administration tactics are to present the 
Fund and the Bank in a single bill. Op- 
ponents will seek to divide the issue, since 
the Bank is generally approved while the 
Fund is being subjected to criticism from 
private bankers and other groups. Chances 
for complete Administration success now 
appear to be 50-50. 

Export-Import Bank. Increase in the 
lending authority of this agency has little 
opposition. The only argument will be over 
the size of the Export-Import Bank’s re- 
sources. The Administration suggests a 
$3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 bank, 
while opponents would pare this proposal 
to $2,000,000,000. The Bank’s lending au- 
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business. The Federal Reserve subscription 
of $139,000,000 for stock in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. would be returned 
to provide funds for business loans. 

Gold reserve. Reduction in the amount 
of gold required to back currency and de- 
posits in Federal Reserve Banks is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Present requirements of 
40 per cent for currency and 35 per cent 
for deposits will not support the growing 
supply of dollars and deposits. A gold re- 
serve of 25 per cent for both currency and 
deposits is likely to be asked. An increase 
in the federal debt to $300,000,000,000 also 
is to be authorized before many months. 

These proposals add up to Administra- 
tion requests for a $13,000,000,000-to- 
$16,000,000,000 kit with which to aid 
business and farmers, exporters and im- 
porters, and foreign countries in the post- 
war era. 


Private credit pools. This prospect 
of Government competition with private 
banks is being challenged by commercial 
bankers. Under the leadership of Robert 
M. Hanes, South Carolina banker and 
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Beyond the ports of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles lie what may be- 
come the world's largest post-war markets. If 
you have an eye on these markets... or on the 
rich, concentrated market of California, Bank 


of America can offer you a unique service. 


This bank has branches in more than 300 Cali- 
fornia cities and towns, and its facilities are 
available to bankers and other executives 
interested in business development and re- 


construction. Inquiries are invited. 
q RESOURCES (December 30, 1944) .. . $4,599,124,132.68 > 


California's statewide bank 


cliveetd Wei autre date: 


NATIONAL gkVSi\is? ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation © Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 














former president of the American Bankers 
Association, private bankers are organiz- 
ing 40 credit pools with capital of $750, 
000,000. Mr. Hanes has told Congressmen 
that banks stand ready to increase the 
capital if necessary. 

These pools are designed to meet the 
credit needs of all regions by having com- 
mercial banks share the risk of loans. The 
pools will make short and long-term loans 
to business, and installment loans to con- 
sumers. A pool of Washington, D.C, 
banks, in fact, already has made three loans 
aggregating $7,400,000 to a chain of drug- 
stores and two municipal transit systems. 

Chief purpose of bank credit pools is 
io forestall the trend toward extending 
Government loans to business. Bankers 
contend that there will be ro need for 
Government lending agencies or for Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans after peacetime 
conditions are restored, if private capital 
is given a chance to mobilize. 


Interest rates. A brisk demand for 
Government 2 per cent bonds is prompt- 
ing Treasury and Federal Reserve officials 
to review the Administration’s present in- 
terest policies. There are signs that securi- 
ties in the next War Loan drive will be 
offered at lower rates. 

Treasury bonds now are quoted at a 
premium, and Federal Reserve Banks have 
been selling their holdings to keep the 
market price down. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York notes that banks are 
the principal buyers and that other in- 
vestors are selling Sixth War Loan negoti- 
able securities, acquired at par, at premium 
prices, thereby realizing a net profit. 

Bank buying of bonds is explained by 
the higher yield from these issues, when 
compared with Treasury bills and Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness. Result ‘is 
that Federal Reserve Banks are taking al- 
most all of the Treasury bills at a. dis- 
count of 34 of 1 per cent, and are buy- 
ing large amounts of certificates at % 
of 1 per cent. Banks are loading up with 
bonds that produce a net yield of about 
1.75 per cent. 

Effect this trend in the Government 
bond market is to channel more issues in- 
to commercial banks—a trend that the 
Treasury wants to stop because it tends 
to defeat the war finance policy of tap- 
ping individual and business savings rath- 
er than commercial bank credit. Also, Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks cannot continue in- 
definitely to sell bonds to maintain an 
orderly market. Their portfolio of bonds 
now is down to $1,156,000,000, while bills 
held by Reserve Banks total $11,413, 
000,000. 

Officials also are turning a critical eye 
on the earnings reports of banks. With 
commercial bank deposits well above $100,- 
000,000,000, the dollar earnings of banks 
are large, and officials believe that bankers 
could well afford to carry issues at re- 
duced interest 
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"CONSERVE YOUR CAR OR TRUCK” 


by getting skilled service at your Chevrolet dealer’s 


MODERN TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT CHEVROLET-ENGINEERED PARTS 


Today 
lout of every 4. cars ~ 1 out of every 3 
is a Chevrolet : trucks is a Chevrolet 








AEPUBLIC ENGINEERS 
DESIGN INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 


PRODUCTS FOR Sfecefie Sewices 


On: CONVEYOR installation requires ex- 
ceptional belt strength for great tonnages, and resistance 
to cuts and tears from sharp rock; another must handle 
hot, oily material and other substances destructive to 
rubber. For long, economical service on each, Republic 
engineers and technicians choose the correct synthetic 
rubber, compound it scientifically and design the entire 
structure to the ultimate use. Many other mechanical 
rubber products are as specialized as these: fire hose needs 
flexibility and strength against water pressure; oil drill- 
ing hose requires heavy reinforcement with steel wire 
and strong fabric; high speed and small pulley power 
transmission drives require special synthetic compounds 
and cord construction. Through years of experience, Re- 
public knows these problems and how to build rubber 
products for specific services. Discuss your particular 
needs with the nearby Republic Distributor. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIVISION 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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Argentina‘’s Goal 


Of War Economy: 


Effect on Trade 


There is a new shift in Argentina toward 
all-out production for war. It stems from 
the Government’s decision to co-ordinate 
the entire economy under Vice President 
Juan Peron in accordance with a study 
made by a committee headed by him. 

Economically, this means an intensive 
drive to increase industrial production in 
Argentina, to make the country as self- 
sufficient as possible in metals, fuel and 
manufactured goods. New plants to pro- 
duce synthetic rubber, metal products, tex- 
tiles and other goods formerly imported 
are under construction or projected. 

At the same time there is increasing 
pressure to expropriate foreign-owned 
companies, to tie them into a military 
economy. An Argentine committee inves- 
tigating utility company concessions ree- 
ommended that the Government national- 
ize public utilities “as soon as economic 
possibilities permit.” Alleged reason for 
such action is disregard of Argentine laws 
and the inability of the Government to 
control international companies. 

Politically, the Argentine switch em- 
phasizes a new split within the military 
group in control since the revolution of 
June, 1943. President Edelmiro Farrell is 
said to be worn out from executive duties 
and ready for a long rest. His predecessor, 
Gen. Pedro Ramirez, was removed sim- 
ilarly. It looks as if Colonel Peron, who be- 
came Vice President when Farrell replaced 
Ramirez, is anxious to run Argentina. 

Peron told a group of visiting Chilean 
journalists that he was disposed to gov- 
ern Argentina if there was no other solu- 
tion. He added that he would make no 
move to seize the Presidency, that the 
people would have to give him the office. 

Peron, however, is doing his best to make 
himself acceptable. As Minister of War 
and Labor he courts workers by raising 
wages, introducing social security, and 
threatening expropriation of foreign com- 
panies, a popular step with many Argen- 
tines. Peron even kisses babies. 

As economic co-ordinator of Argentina, 
Peron is in the driver’s seat. He would 
prefer to be elected so as to cloak himself 
with the legality necessary to be recog- 
nized by the other American nations. 

There is growing support for Argen- 
tina’s inclusion in Hemisphere planning. 
This does not mean the Latin nations 
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Courage is not enough unless it is backed by 
firepower...unless the right munitions in the 

right quantity reach the right place at the right 

time. This is a war of supply as much as it is a war 

of combat. At Bastogne, as in a hundred other mo- 
ments in this war when the issue has been in doubt, 
the tide of battle was turned through the speedy de- 
livery by air transport to our fighting men of shells 


and weapons which an hour before were hundreds of 


miles away. Douglas workers, builders of planes for the 
world’s airlines yesterday and tomorrow, are working at 
full speed today building war transport planes which are 
turning the tides of battles. 
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Paust AROUND THE WORLD ([eCRILARERLLABABAS Qyj oe 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines’ — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines «= 
Continental Air Lines — Delta Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlines — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines = 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport 
(Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatenala, S$. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Coe 
lombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacién, S. A, — Crue 
zeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) —K.N.I.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Brazil — Panagra (Pan American- 
Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — TACA (Central America) — TATA Airlines (India) — UMCA (Central America). 





highness? 





"ZOUNDS! Ye Royal Scribe hasn't 
shown up...and there's nobody to 
take down Ye Royal Proclamations!" 


"As Ye Royal Magician, I can fix 
that, Sire. Abracadabra... 
Alacazam... Dictaphone Dictation! Now just 

talk to the machine... everything goes on 

record and will be all ready to transcribe on Ye 
Scribe's arrival!" 





: "I get you, Merlin...and it means also that 
7 Ye Scribe will have more time to file Ye Royal 
oy Decrees and fend off interruptions from my royal 
j person. Hereafter, Merl', wasteful Two—Person 


Dictation is banished from our palace!" 


...and banished 
from your office, 
too, you'll say 

/ when you discover 
for yourself the 
time-saving, delay—preventing convenience of 





Dictaphone 


DICTATING AND RECORDING 
MACHINES 









, Dictaphone dictating equipment ... either the 
& familiar Acoustic type, with speaking tube ae 
) or the new Electronic models with desk microphone 
or hand microphone Using Dictaphone 
y Electronic Dictation, you can record both 
4 ends of telephone calls and under 
| proper conditions, over—the—desk 


a conversations. You double your 
=) ability to get things done on 
time. Send for free booklet. 
Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 

17, N. Y. In Canada: 
Dictaphone Corporation, 
Ltd., 86 Richmond St., 
W., Toronto 2, Ont. 



















*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered 
trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
dictating machines and other sound recording and 
reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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favor the present Argentine Government, 
But they do realize that any regional Amer- 
ican system must include Argentina to be 
operative. The economic and _ political 
changes going on in Argentina mean that 
the discussion of the Argentine problem 
at the inter-American conference opening 
February 21 in Mexico City will have a 
‘greater urgency than originally expected. 


Canada soon will face a showdown be- 
tween English-speaking Canadians and 
French Canadians. General elections are 
to be held shortly after April 17, when 
the life of the present Parliament ends, 

The issue is French Canada’s opposition 
to the rest of Canada on national poliey, 
especially the refusal of French Cana- 
dians to abide by the majority decision 
that troops going overseas be conscripts 
rather than volunteers. Quebec Premier 
Maurice Duplessis told delegates of the 
Quebec Provincial Legislature that neither 
the majority of other Provinces nor the 
Ottawa Government had a right to change 
Canada’s Constitution.. He interprets that 
Constitution to give Quebec the right to 
go her own way on conscription. 

English-speaking Canadians feel other- 
wise. In the recent by-election in Grey 
North, Ontario, voters defeated Defense 
Minister Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton be- 
cause he supported Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King’s policy of stringing along 
with the French Canadians. Mr. King in- 
troduced partial conscription for overseas 
service only when forced to do so by a 
Cabinet crisis and the extension of the war. 

The victor, a Progressive Conservative, 
advocated all-out conscription. But  by- 
elections usually show voters are more will- 
ing to defeat individual candidates than to 
vote against the Government in a general 
election. Thus a vote against Mr. King 
in the by-election may not foreshadow a 
vote against him in a national election. 

The opposition parties, the Progressive 
Conservatives and the Co-operative Com= 
monwealth Federation, are using the com 
scription issue, the split between Engli 
and French Canada, as a convenient peg 
to rally opposition to the Liberals. 

The Liberal majority is based on elec- 
tions in.March, 1940, when war restrictions 
scarcely had touched living habits. Now 
Canada has been in the war more than five 
years and is growing tired of war controls. 

This makes it likely that Mr. King will 
wait as long as possible before calling the 
general election. By law it must be held 
not later than mid-June. Canadian obsery- 


ers say that even if the war in Europe is” 


not over by then, which means that the 
conscription issue still will be in the fore- 
front, Mr. King has at least an even 
chance of winning the elections on his ree- 
ord over the last ten years. But a close 
vote, or defeat of Mr. King, would express 
the feeling of most Canadians that French 
Canada should not be a state within a 
state, but should be a part of Canada. 
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Special 


Ways of getting priorities 
for governments, veterans, 
farmers, small businesses 





A big Washington riddle just now is the 
disposal of surplus war goods. Such goods 
already are accumulating in tremendous 
quantities. Sales, by comparison, are slow. 
The situation is worrying Government 
officials in charge. It also is puzzling large 
groups of people who would like to buy. 
Some of these, veterans, farmers, small 
businessmen, State and local governments, 
have been promised by law priorities in 
acquiring such goods. As yet, however, 
they have not been given preference, and 
they wonder why. 

The central fact in the case is that sur- 
plus sales policies and methods are in a 
transitional stage. A new three-man Sur- 
plus Property Board—former Senator Guy 
M. Gillette, as chairman, Robert A. Hurley 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


and Edward H. Heller—has just taken 
charge. The Board still has many decisions 
to make, but it already has provided a 
clear view of much that lies ahead: 

Veterans who wish to buy surplus 
war goods are to go to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and receive purchase certifi- 
cates. These certificates will give them pri- 
ority over some other buyers. At the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, or its branch offices, 
special advice is to be available.to those 
who want to set themselves up in busi- 
ness with surplus items. And the whole 
will be tied in with loans to veterans for 
that purpose. 

Emphasis apparently is to be placed on 
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SURPLUS STORY: Sectional steel landing mats, used extensively by the armed forces for airstrips, jungle roads, etc., may also 
wind up as a war surplus. Even if they don‘t, the peacetime adaptations such as ornamental, burglar-proof window grilles, sec- 
ondary road surfacing, runways for freight car tops, skid-proof factory flooring, could utilize industry's expanded! production. 


PROBLEM OF RISING SURPLUSES: 
NEW SALE PLANS IN THE MAKING 


Gillette Board's Policies as They Will Apply to Prospective Buyers 


the sale of goods for use rather than for 
resale, on providing the veteran with the 
equipment he needs for his chosen business 
rather than establishing him as a retailer 
of surpluses. 

This system is to be put into effect as 
rapidly as arrangements can be made. 
Meanwhile, however, it is virtually im- 
possible for a veteran or any other indi- 
vidual to buy most types of surpluses. 

Farmers are to receive similar treat- 
ment, with priority certificates obtained 
from their local Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency offices. This system already is in 
effect in the purchase of surplus trucks by 
farmers. It is to be extended to cover 
farm equipment of all kinds. 

Small businessmen are on the pre- 
ferred list, too. Smaller War Plants Corp. 
is working out a plan ander which the 
small businessman would list with SWPC 
the machinery, equipment or other items 
he needs. If the item wanted is immedi- 
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Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


5 ie you need fence, it is well tore- a free estimate. And it is not too early to 
member that Cyclone is the world’s _ plan now for your postwar needs, even if you 
most widely used property protection fence. _are not eligible for fence at this time. Let us 
This fact is proof of Cyclone’s quality and send you our 32-page book on Cyclone 
outstanding record of satisfactory service. Fence. It is full of pictures and complete in- 
Write us about your requirements. You can _ formation about fence, gates, window guards 
get Cyclone Fence today, if you are making and wire mesh barriers—facts that will help 
war goods and have the proper priority. you select the right fence for your property. 
We'll gladly furnish recommendations and Mail the coupon—no obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican steet & wiRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


; CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIll., Dept. E25 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 


Name...... Cece ccccccccccccccscoccccccecceccceccccecsecoosce: 








PBBNEOE,. 550000006 0b5 5000055060 seen ccs soceweeseseeeseeeseese:s 


GM Seb 205 bes a cbenceaesebbosiosetabunax’s eee 
Interested in fencing: [J Industrial; [ School; 


| Residence. Approximately Ee PT ren ee fe eet. 


UNEFTED STATES; STEEL 




















ately available, the small businessman jg 
to be told where and how he can acquire 
it. If it comes in later, he is to have a 
special call on it. SWPC plans to buy sur. 
pluses itself only when it has customers 
for these surpluses in advance. 

Equipping a large number of individuals 
to retail surpluses exclusively, as in the 
Army-Navy stores that came after the last 
war, is opposed, but a few such outlets 
conceivably could come into the picture, 

Big businessmen. A check is to be 
kept to see that no concern receives g 
monopolistic advantage, or gets more than 
its share of the goods offered. Last month’s 
biggest sale of consumer goods to private 
business was a $50,000 order to a promi- 
nent mail-order house. 

The principal lure to big business in 
surpluses is the Government-built war 
plants. Forty-four plants now are for sale 
or lease. Sixteen cost more than $1,000, 
000 each, and any sale is subject to Justice 
Department veto if the transaction tends 
to promote monopoly. Eight cost more 
than $5,000,000 and are subject to con- 
gressional approval as. well. Average cost 
of the rest was about $270,000. 

State and local governments are ex- 
pected to be big customers. The State af 
California, for example, bought $60,500 
worth of clothing last month. State and 
city officials feel they are entitled to price 
concessions, and talk of receiving goods at 
15 to 20 cents on the dollar of original cost. 
The Board, however, thinks differently. 

Price cuts are to be made for only one 
class of buyers—tax-supported educational 
and health institutions. All others must 
pay established prices. 

Priorities. Under the law, federal agen- 
cies, State and local governments, veter- 
ans, farmers and small businesses are listed 
as preferred customers. The Board now 
is determining in what order these groups 
shall have priority, and the length of time 
goods will be reserved before being offered 
for general sale. 

Current sales. Until the new regula- 
tions become effective, surpluses are to be 
disposed of in four ways. The Reconstrue- 
tion Finance Corp. sells machinery, plants, 
metals, chemicals, raw materials, in accord- 
ance with war needs, and aircraft as well. 
The Maritime Commission is disposing of 
small quantities of nautical equipment, 
and the War Food Administration is sell- 
ing driblets of food items, usually to the 
original processors. Of principal general 
interest, however, is the sale of consumer 
goods by the Treasury’s Procurement Di- 
vision (PD). 

Consumer goods. These sales, at pres- 
ent, are to dealers, wholesalers and big 
retailers and State and local governments 
only. Periodically, PD issues a listing of 
items for sale in each of its 11 regional 
divisions, including a brief description, 
intended only to call attention to the 
items. PD cautions purchasers not to sub- 
mit bids on the basis of these descrip- 
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Now—even diapers are engineered! 


Yrs, even the diaper may be changed for the better 

... thanks to the versatility of the rayon fiber. 
Rayon, being man-made, can be tailor-made for a 

particular job... can be engineered to meet widely 


varying human needs. 


For instance, it is possible to produce a spun rayon 
fabric with a high degree of absorbency. This is one 
of the characteristics that helps make spun rayon gar- 


ments for men and women more comfortable during 


summer heat. And this same characteristic makes pos- 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


ye BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


*Reg. U.S. Fat. Off. 


sible a more absorbent diaper. ..a basic improvement 


in this simplest and most fundamental of garments. 


This is an example of a new use for a rayon fiber 
already in existence. Such developments are as much 
a part of the program of continuous research being 
carried on by the American Viscose Corporation ...as 


those that involve the creation of #ew fibers. 


For the basic objective of this program is to bring 


better and better fabrics to all the people of America. 





cA better way 
to buy 


‘Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 





















&7 is what’s behind every 
‘ Trailmobile on the road! 





A great, modern headquarters plant (shown above) 
and well-equipped branch factories at Berkeley, 
California and Charlotte, North Carolina. 





md PP Aedinn production facilities and methods—second to 
none in the industry—for turning out tough, low- 


cost-per-mile trailers. 





(0 UK A nation-wide network of Servicenters...55 of them 


strategically located and equipped to give fast, ex- 
pert repair and maintenance service on all makes of 
trailers. Ask for an up-to-date list. 
“, The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; Berke- 
ley 2, California; Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Branches in principal 
Cities. 








RAILMOBILE 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace « The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 








tions. Except for standard articles, a per- 
sonal inspection is necessary, as much 
surplus is used or damaged. Sales usually 
are by bidding or at a fixed price. 

Fraud. The Board is establishing a di- 
vision of investigation to check up on vio- 
lations such as fraud and collusion. PD 
is to have its own staff of investigators 
under Elmer Irey. PD employes are for- 
bidden to accept gratuities, including 
money, smokes, drinks or meals. Each is 
required to state any relationship with 
any business concern, and may not handle 
transactions with such companies. 

Farm-land sales, in a category by 
themselves, are at a standstill, while policy 
and methods are worked out. The law, 
however, sets up special priorities. The 
owner of the land when the Government 
took it over, or his heirs, gets first chance 
to buy. Then come farm tenants at the 
time of the sale. After that veterans re- 
ceive preference over nonveterans. Noti- 
fication of those entitled to buy is ex- 
pected to be a time-consuming process, 
which at best would delay getting land 
into cultivation for six months to a year. 
Unless bought by previous owners or ten- 
ants, big tracts are to be cut up into 
family-size farms. Land is to be sold only 
to those who intend to cultivate it them- 
selves. Prices are to be fixed, roughly, at 
the cost to the Government, or current 
value, whichever is lower. Supervision over 
farm-land sales is to be shifted from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to the Agri- 
culture Department. 

Speed. The idea of a rapid disposition 
of surpluses, while demand for them is 
high, gradually is being abandoned. The 
process necessarily is slowed down by the 
law’s restrictions. The nature of the arti- 
cles for sale, too, often is an impediment. 
Used goods move more slowly than new. 
It takes time, for example, for PD to sort 
out a big lot of automobile repair parts, 
and classify and list them for sale. 

Meanwhile, accumulations of surplus 
goods far exceed sales. In December, $217,- 
656,000 worth was declared surplus. Dis- 
posals for the month totaled $27,701,000. 
In the last seven months of 1944, unsold 
surpluses increased $968,030,000. And the 
Army reports it soon will hand over an- 
other $1,000,000,000 worth. Aircraft sur- 
pluses, in particular, are piling up, and the 
sight of thousands of obsolete but appar- 
ently airworthy planes stored at airports 
soon is to become common. They can’t be 
sold because they are unsuitable for civil- 
ian use, and there is no man power to dis- 
mantle and sell them for scrap. 

Workability of the law. All of this 
raises the question whether the restrictions 
in the law leave enough leeway for prompt 
and efficient sales. William L. Clayton, 
the former Surplus Property Administra- 
tor, declared the law unworkable. The 
new Board, however, is giving the meas- 
ure a trial. But, later, it may want some 
amendments. 
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The amazing NEW West 
at a glance 


THIS 48-PAGE BOOK gives the basic infor- 
mation you need to become informed about the profit-opportunities for your company 
in this faster-growing, better-than-average-income section of the Nation. 


It’s An Amazing NEW West’s at-a-glance text and statistics, maps and photographs 
explain why our “four great markets in one” are so rich in profit promise... why Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area is the most logical of all western locations for serving these 


markets at lower cost and in less time... and many other facts you need to know in 


order to know the West. 


CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will supply full information 
about the requirements of your western operation, we will pre- 
pare, without cost or obligation, a Confidential Special Survey 
keyed directly to your individual problems. 


We suggest that you get a// preliminaries worked out as soon 
as possible, so as to be able to start without delay as soon as 
restrictions are lifted. As the first step, 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West asos 


ALAMEDA - ALBANY * BERKELEY * EMERYVILLE * HAYWARD * LIVERMORE * OAKLAND + PIEDMONT * PLEASANTON « SANLEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 











CA Nation Lutll on SPELL LD / 


HERE was elemental reasoning behind Eli Whitney’s 
cotton gin, Morse’s telegraph, Mergenthaler’s lino- 
type, and McCormick’s reaper. They simply sought to do 
something faster. And why? To keep pace with a nation 
whose sovereignty is symbolized in the flight of the eagle 
—a nation that knew what it wanted and was on its way! 
Today, the best expression of this country’s will to get 
ahead is the airplane. It reaches deep into the everyday life 
of every individual, whether he is a regular air traveler or 
not. It speeds the decisions and stimulates.the activities 
of the company he works for. It has stripped the isolation 
from the community he lives in. And it accomplishes 
these things because it is inherently free to move in all 
directions, untrammeled by natural or man-made boun- 
daries or restrictions, its service to mankind fostered and 
encouraged by wise and efficient regulatory authority. 


The airplane at war heralds the world to come. The 
immensity: of the task performed by Army and Navy air 
transport on the foundation laid by Airline experience and 
personnel is a clear indication of the part which civilian 
air transport will play in the nation’s postwar future. 

Yes, ours is a nation built on speed. And on speed 
it will continue to thrive, now that the Air Age is 
undeniably here! 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


» » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading 
manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE 


WORLD IN AHR TRANSPORT 

















Plus and 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 0 


Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











laserncan WUSIbeSS 


Do not take too seriously the present official line that one war will take 
as much U.S. industrial effort as two, that German war ending won't mean much. 

Actually, that is part of the process of conditioning the country for the 
shift over. It is related to plans to ease the economic shock of one war's end. 

If the official planners have their way..... 

A national service act will be used to freeze war workers in their war jobs 
after German war ends; will be the basis for a planned demobilization of workers 
from industry just as there will be controlled Army demobilization. 

Material allocations will be continued, to prevent a mad scramble among 
manufacturers seeking to get back into production of civilian durable goods. 

Orders for war materials will be put on a firm basis to ease the minds of 
companies with war business. Orders will be more closely related to real needs. 

Contract cancellations will be kept orderly. 

The objective is to shift from a two-war to a one-war basis with as little 
shock as possible, with as little disruption of effort that will continue to be 
needed to carry on the war that still will be going on. Controls may turn out 
to be as necessary, or even more necessary, in this between-the-wars period as 
while both wars were continuing. That point must be kept in mind. 


Irenmd of 1 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














You should not be too impressed, however, with reports that one war is to 
require as much effort as two, that civilian industry will stay shackled. 

It should be recalled that the story a few weeks ago was that war output 
would be cut far more than 40 per cent after German war ended; that it probably 
would be cut 70 or 80 per cent with a big shift of war goods from France to 
Asia. Now the story is that the cutbacks will be far less than 40 per cent, 
may be only 17 per cent and that nothing in France can be shifted to Asia. 

Just remember this much in appraising the prospect..... 

The President's budget estimates that two full-scale wars would cost 20 per 
cent less in the next fiscal year than in this one, which ends June 30. If two 
wars call for a 20 per cent cut in outgo, one war will call for a sharper cut. 

Troops moving from Europe to the Pacific will not leave behind all of their 
rifles, clothing, transport and much other equipment. War in Far East will not 
call for big quantities of tanks, half-tracks, mobile artillery, railroads, 
ete. There will be no reason to haul unusable equipment from one war to the other. 

Pacific war needs, actually, will call over all for no more than 5O per cent 
of present two-war needs--on an average--after the adjustment period. It is 
difficult to figure where even this 50 per cent level of strictly military output 
could be required over an extended period. Lend-Lease will be cut back. U.S. 
Navy hardly will need to go on forever building combat ships when strength now is 
many times that of Japan and when the British Navy is available, too. Japan's 
Army is a poor imitation of a modern army in equipment and training. 

Afrcraft, aircraft carriers, cargo Ships, landing craft, all kinds of 
equipment for amphibious operation will be the big need in the Pacific war. 














More immediately..... AS the labor-draft situation is shaping up: 
A modified, somewhat watered-down version of national service is probable. 
Use of draft boards to direct all men aged 18 to 45 where they shall work 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


is improbable. Draft boards are not likely to direct a war plant freeze. 2 


Job of freezing workers in jobs, of forcing any workers who are forced out of 
nonessential into essential work is likely to go to the War Manpower Commission; i 
is almost surely to include a large element of voluntary control. — 

Army is setting up a monthly quota, over and above the regular quota of 
draftees, to take in men, regardless of physical condition, who shift out of war 
jobs without WMC approval. Quota set aside is about 15,000 men a month. 

Farm workers will continue to May 15, at least, to be subject to draft if 
their local boards so decide. Draft act does not give farmers full immunity. 

The Selective Service Act expires May 15, unless renewed by Congress. In 
renewing, Congress may write in new ideas about rehiring of veterans, about farm 
deferments, about power of local draft boards to guide demobilization. 








A big White House push is about to get started in Congress for approval of 
a wide range of proposals related to war and postwar finance. 

U.S. debt limit increase to $300,000,000,000 is sought. Congress will go 
along, will approve the increase since there is no other course to follow. 

Johnson Act repeal is to be asked. Congress may amend; not repeal, this 
act which bars new loans to governments that had defaulted upon old U.S. loans. 

Gold backing of the dollar, now 40 per cent, is to be reduced to 25 per 
cent if Congress approves, as it very probably will. Again there is no choice 
but to approve a cut in gold backing if currency circulation is to rise more. 

Federal Reserve Board will get broader power to make small business loans. 

Export-Import Bank lending power will be increased from $700,000,000 to a 
‘probable $3,000,000,000. That's to help finance postwar foreign trade. 

There is not much of an argument in that part of the program. It is when 
the remainder of the program is put forward that the argument starts. This is 
the part that calls for an International Currency Stabilization Fund and a new 
World Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

















In the coming fight over plans for currency stabilization..... 

A World Bank, by itself, would be approved by Congress. 

A Currency Stabilization Fund, as agreed upon by experts of 44 nations, if 
by itself, is uncertain of congressional approval; is to be the object of a 
prolonged argument. It might get by if sufficient pressure can be brought. 

A combination bill covering both bank and currency would stand a fairly 
good chance of approval if it could be kept together and not divided. 

So: The first fight will be over separation of the plans. If separated, there 
will be a World Bank but may be disapproval of currency stabilization by use of 
a new piece of formal machinery to take the place of the gold standard that was 
discarded back in the last depression. If not separated, there may be both a 
Bank and a Stabilization Fund. 

It is here that the first big issue of world co-operation is to arise. 














Lend-Lease, up for renewal, is very likely to be extended for another year. 
It is probable that Congress will write in some new checks to. possible abuse. 

It_is about a 50-50 prospect that Congress will favor the policy of a 
"chosen instrument" to represent U.S. in postwar aviation on routes abroad in 
place of a policy of free competition. White House favors competition, but may 
not- veto a chosen instrument, or one-company plan, if Congress so decides. 

A policy of sale, not gift, is likely to govern U.S. disposal of surplus 
merchant ships to Britain, Norway, Denmark and other foreign buyers. 

















New Surplus Property Board will oppose use of war surpluses to build a 
whole new system of retail stores devoted to selling surpluses. 2 
Also, the Board will work with the present law, will not ask Congress at : 





this time to remove priorities given to veterans, farmers, Government agencies. z 
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l hie . ‘What do people think we are, 
B * — Whitey— magicians?“ 


, . “Have patience, Blackie, we‘re 
(philey not going dry.” 


Nobody likes a shortage—especially 
of BLACK « WHITE. But these ab- Wace wnITe 


atte SCoTc! wnisy, 
west 


normal times can’t last forever. Mean- 
while it's good to know that the 
BLACK « WHITE you manage to get 
is the same fine quality you've always 


enjoyed. 


“BLACK ¢ WHITE 
Fle Seve with (hated 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 














_ People_ 
of the Week 


Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr, 
Chief of Ordnance, is the man who keeps 
the Army supplied with tanks, guns, am- 
munition and hundreds of other essential 
items of warfare. Just now, General Camp. 
bell is at the center of a controversy over 
the comparative merits of American and 
German tanks. The dispute directs atten- 
tion to a man whom the public should 
know better for numerous other reasons, 
His is a key post in winning the war. 

Ordnance expert. General Campbell, 
sandy haired and heavy set, is a hard- 
driving officer who knows ordnance after 


' more than 25 years of working with it. 


This means that he also knows engineer- 
ing and production techniques. It was he 





—U. S,. Army 


GEN. CAMPBELL ATOP TANK 


who brought mass-production, assembly- 
line methods into the Army arsenals, both 
before and after Pearl Harbor. In par- 
ticular, he is credited with having virtually 
revolutionized the manufacture of artillery 
ammunition, by introducing new and 
quicker ways of machining the shell. 

The General’s knowledge of ordnance 
and its production came from study and 
from direct contact. In the first World 
War he was at work on the engineering de- 
velopment of self-propelled gun mounts 
and ordnance vehicles. Between wars, he 
served in most of the Army’s arsenals at 
one time or another, and had much to do 
with the between-wars development of the 
tank. As this war approached, he was giv- 
en charge of the big ordnance plant con- 
struction program, plants which cost 
$3,500,000,000 and are considered models 
of efficiency. 

But General Campbell’s activities are 
scarcely confined to Army-owned plants. 

General Campbell and industry. A 
large proportion of Army ordnance comes 
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Another billion dollar lichway 





N thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 
I the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the 
railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 
and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
more than a million other railroad workers — besides 
still other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies are 
produced. 

More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 
these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 


but for the support of schools and other general 


services, including public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 








roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 


be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 


taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
AU United for Victory 








OPPORTUNITIES 
AT YOUR AGE 


The Prudential’s distinctive ‘‘modified life’’ 
policies are designed to provide low cost 
protection right from the start. Let a repre- 
sentative show you how little you need to lay 
aside for a substantial amount of life insur- 


ance. 


CALL LOCAL OFFICE 
OR WRITE HOME OFFICE 





She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 

















In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous asso- 
ciation with Philadelphia 
business enterprises for 
141 years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 


banking relationship. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 















Luck n ae 
smoking Kirsten. pipe! sc and 
thousands of other contented 
smokers are today getting pleas- 
ure from Kirsten pipes pur- 
chased before the war... and 
will continue to enjoy them 
long after the Nazis and Japs 
“say Uncle.” 

Lucky too, will be smok- 
ers when Kirsten pipes 
again become available... 
right now, overseas serv- , 
ice men are getting all / 
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from private industry, again under the 
General’s direction. This involves a close 
association with the men who run those 
industries. Much has been accomplished 
through what General Campbell calls “in- 
tegrating committees.” Men from different 
companies which produce similar items 
meet at intervals to exchange new ideas 
in production methods. Numerous new 
techniques have been developed for greater 
and faster production. 

Traveling general. General Campbell, 
although a desk soldier, is hardly desk 
bound. He usually visits a half dozen ord- 
nance plants each month, for personal in- 
spection and consultation with those in 
direct charge. He is a forceful extempora- 
neous speaker, and manages to instill into 
factory groups a sense of urgency, similar 
to that within his own immediate staff. 

The General is just back, moreover, 
from a four-week survey of ordnance needs 
in the European theater. In the course of 
that trip he talked intimately with most 
of the commanding generals on the West- 
ern Front. Despite the current controversy 
over tanks, he brought back an appeal for 
more ammunition, rather than for better 
tanks. There is a reason for this. 

The tank dispute. General Campbell is 
giving the field commanders the kind of 
tanks they want. These are light and 
medium tanks of 20 to 40 tons. These 
tanks have speed, on dry ground. Special 
devices give them great accuracy of fire. 
Interchangeability of parts means they can 
be repaired quickly. The American and 
British armies have these tanks in tre- 
mendous numbers. Their special value is 
that, once the enemy forward positions 
have been penetrated, the tanks rapidly 
spread disruption behind the enemy lines 
and quickly seize command of broad areas. 

The German tanks weigh 50 to 72 tons. 
They are more heavily armored, and their 
guns have greater range and hitting power. 
Wider tracks make them more maneuver- 
able over muddy ground. Fighting in the 
close quarters before the Siegfried Line has 
developed numerous duels between the 
German and American tanks, with the 
Germans usually winning. This is the cause 
of the complaints. 

But the German tanks essentially are 
defensive weapons. The American generals 
want tanks for offensive purposes, tanks 
that, after breaking through the Siegfried 
Line, can quickly overrun big German 
areas beyond. The American tanks proved 
their ability to do this in France, and the 
generals are hanging on to them. A new 
American tank with greater fire power 
which may reduce or eliminate the German 
superiority is expected in action soon. 

Ordnance in general. But General 
Campbell has charge of all ordnance. And 
of 50 essential ordnance items, the United 
States is considered to be ahead on at 
least 20, about even on 25 and lagging in 
only four or five. That is General Camp- 
bell’s score to date. 
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Warp Beams 
crowd 
more work 
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Mazlo Magnesium warp beams are time- 
savers. Their extremely low weight speeds 
up the warping operation by permitting 
faster starts and stops. Their permanent 
dimensional accuracy reduces vibration and 
results in better warps. Because of the high 
strength and stiffness of Mazlo Magnesium 
warp beams, they are able to withstand the 
tremendous forces exerted by modern yarns. 
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Products going into the home have greater 


MAGNESIUM 








sales appeal if they’re made lighter with 
magnesium. Magnesium in tools and equip-. 
ment makes manual tasks less fatiguing. 
Lighter weight parts permit machines to be 
run at higher speeds. You get more pro- 
duction, costs are lower, products of higher 
quality. 

May we help you incorporate magnesium 
in your products? For this help, write 
Aluminum Company of America, Sales Agent 
for Mazlo Magnesium products, 1712 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 
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AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


CORPORATION 


SUBS I DItarRryY OF ALUMIN UM COMPANY OF AMER#ECA 
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New B.M.A. 


Income Plan 
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For Each 
Member of Your Family 


Doctor's Calls PAID 















in his office, hospital or your home. 


Hospital and Surgical — | 


Benefits for self and entire family 
—issued for ages 3 months 
to 65 years. 


To Yi Won 


Similar Contracts for 
Men & Women 


The B. M. A. “All-Ways Income Plan” offers 
many liberalized benefits... Hospital room 
and allowances for other expenses paid 
in any hospital—Every type of surgery 
included—Pays for nurse in your home 
— Maternity benefits in or out of hospital. 
Monthly income when disabled by: 


e ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS 


e INCOME FOR RETIREMENT 
e INCOME FOR DEPENDENTS 
IN CASE OF DEATH FROM 
ANY CAUSE 






Monthly payments optional, 
from $5 to $25 and up, de- 
pending on benefits you need. 


“Symbol of 

Complete Protectiori”’ 

Business Men’s Assurance Ca 
HOME OFFICE, KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


Offices in 40 Major Cities 


i : 
| Furnish full information on your NEW | 





Income Plan for family security. 


NE ic cnntninds ccmuannenneemnesnemannonnes | 
re as oe OR Fe a aes S | 

| SS epee ee a a eee aN anasaans | 
Fill out, paste on Postcard and Mail. | 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Recognition for Radio Amateurs 

Sir:—Having been associated with 
radio since it was called wireless, I feel 
that there is an important omission in 
your article, “Coming Era of Two-Way 
Radio” (USN, Jan. 26, 1945). 

In the early 20s the amateur was al- 
lowed to resume two-way operation in 
the commercially useless high-frequency 
spectrum, known as “short wave.” Due to 
the successful development of these high 
frequencies by the amateur, we now have 
the tremendously important short-wave 
channels of today divided into groups 
which, at present, represent over 20,000 
times the space in use 25 years ago. 

Amateur radio is serving in the forces 
now, but will return to share channels with 
commercial communications. The Federal 
Communications Commission has reserved 
space for it in recognition of its value and 
service—past, present and future. 
Oakland, Calif. Davin Atkins (W6VX) 


* * * 


Estimating War Bond Redemptions 
Sir:—Apparently 1214 per cent of the 
total savings bonds issued have been re- 
deemed, and it seems to me this is a fairly 
low percentage. However, I believe many 
people have exchanged small-denomina- 
tion bonds for bonds of a larger denomi- 
nation. Whether such exchange would rate 
as redemption and additional issued, I 
would not know, but it might be quite 
difficult to separate such a transaction. 
Were this the case, the actual percentage 
redeemed would be somewhat lower and 
the total amount issued would be “pad- 
ded” to the amount of such exchange. 


New York, N.Y. C. W. Force 


*% * * 


Against Limit on President's Term 
Sir:—I read in “The Yeas and Nays” of 
Jan. 26, a letter from Lizabeth Wiley, 
referring to a limited term for President. 
Any restriction upon tenure of office 
reduces the democratic power of the vot- 
ing public to elect whom they want. It 
lessens the incentive for a man to make 
a good record to back up his re-election, 
and the benefit of his experience and offi- 
cial contact would be lost. Nothing can 
beat the free choice of a well-informed 
voting public. Let us leave it as it is. 


Madill, Okla. Rocer G. Baker 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


MARYLAND'S 
AMBASSADOR 
OF GOOD CHEER 
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PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 


THE NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD 








WAR WORK WANTED 


% Having now completed several Army and 
Navy contracts for plastic and paper devices, 
we have plant capacity available to make 
fast deliveries. 

We can supply paper, plastic and metal 
articles requiring printing, molding, machin- 
ing and assembling operations. 

Especially successful in printing and 
machining scales and calculating devices on 
Lucite, Plexiglass and similar plastics. 

Ample labor supply to do hand assembling 
for prime or subcontracts. 

Engineering staff and skilled mechanics 
to solve new problems. 


Write to P. O. Box 150, Maywood, 















PACKARD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 129 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents 
; (15c) per share on the outstanding 

Common Non-Par Value Shares 
of the Company, payable on the 
2nd day of April, 1945, to the 
holders of the Common Non- 
Par Value Shares of record at the 
close of business February 17th, 
1945. The books will not be closed. 


HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, January 24, 1945 















































These are the things that make America strong... the 
industries that RB&W has served during its 100 years 
of developing better fasteners for better products. 


NO 2 lactone biter 











of the middle 1800's to the smooth comfort of today’s mile-a-minute ‘‘cruising’’.. . Like the 
carriage industry of 100 years ago, the automotive industry, through all the auto’s progressive 
stages, has called upon RB&W for bolts, nuts and other fasteners to keep a cat's body and soul 
together in the face of stress and shock... and, everlastingly, to speed up its production... Not by 
accident of birth did RB&W win the position it holds 
in the fastener industry. RB&W ge 
pioneered from its very = 








beginning a century ago, by developing such machines as 

the first automatic cold header. And today, from raw 
material to finished product, RB& W bolts and nuts are 

produced by the finest machines and methods available (many of them developed by RB& W engineers), 
backed by 100 years of “know-how” checked, proved and improved by continual research and development... 
That's why—no matter what shape or form the “‘carriage’’ of tomorrow will take, the automotive 

industry—like the builders of railroad and marine equipment, farm implements, construction and power equipment 

and others—will find RB& W ready with bolts and nuts of the proper strength, accuracy and finish—as always. 
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RUSSELL,BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N.Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales offices at: 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Dis- 
tributors from coast to coast. The industry's most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 
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— Washington Wspear.. 


New Lend-Lease Friction... Mr. Hopkins’s Snub 
Of State Department... Nazi Bankers’ Peace Bid 


German financiers and industrialists 
are putting out peace feelers through 
the Bank for International Settlements 
at Basle, Switzerland, but are not get- 
ting nibbles as yet from the Allied 
side. Germany’s propertied group still 
is striving to save something from its 
wreck. 


xk * 


Robert Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, muffed the Army’s case for a 
national service act when he appeared 
to Senators to be favoring use of draft 
boards to force men into service in in- 
dustry as well as in the Army. The 
Senate has favored less of an appear- 
ance of a labor draft by using the 
Manpower Commission machinery 
that stresses voluntary job placement. 


xk * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur already has 
put in his bid to be commander of the 
forces that will invade Japan proper. 
It is almost certain that he will get 
the job. 


x * * 


Britain’s Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery is to retain command 
over the American Ninth Army in the 
offensive operations that are to come. 
This is a compromise arrangement 
that has resulted from the assignment 
to Montgomery of both the Ninth 
and First United States armies at the 
time of the German break-through in 
December. The First Army goes back 
to U.S. Lieutenant General Omar 
Bradley. 


xk 


Henry Morgenthau, U.S. Treasury 
Secretary, will insist that Congress 
treat the plans for an International 
Currency Stabilization Fund and for 
a World Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development as one project to be 
contained in one bill that is to be voted 
either up or down. Mr. Morgenthau 
is confident that the White House and 
Treasury can sell Congress on both 
plans in one. 
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There is nothing to the report that 
Justice Hugo Black and Justice Felix 
Frankfurter see eye to eye now that 
they have a record of agreement on 
three dissents in one day. This is the 
first time in years that the two Jus- 
tices have been on the same side of an 


' argument involving court dissents, but 


it is just a coincidence growing from 
the fact that issues of social viewpoint 
were not involved. 


xk k * 


Harry Hopkins does not make carbon 
copies of the reports he writes on his 
visits with the high-ranking rulers of 
the world so that the State Depart- 
ment can know what he talks about 
and hears. Regular U. S. diplomats are 
left in the dark with regard to Hop- 
kins’s findings. 
xk k& 

France’s Gen. Charles de Gaulle was 
not invited to the Roosevelt-Stalin- 


Churchill meeting because those three 
leaders and their military and diplo- 


-matic staffs have enough trouble try- 


ing to reach agreement on matters of 
basic military and political policy 
without introducing another element 
of argument and discord. General de 
Gaulle has earned the reputation of 
enjoying an argument. 


oe Se 


Henry Wallace, when confirmed as 
Secretary of Commerce, will be ex- 
pected by his backers in the PAC- 
CIO to use that office to enhance his 
political prestige. Democrats in Con- 
gress make no secret of their view that 
Mr. Wallace is maneuvering himself 
into a place where he may be in line 
for the 1948 presidential nomination if 
Mr. Roosevelt should decide not to 
seek a fifth term. 


x * * 


The French are not at all pleased by 
White House insistence that France 
meet the same conditions as Britain 
and Russia in obtaining Lend-Lease 
aid from U.S. That aid is to be lim- 


ited to items that can be justified on a 
military basis, with payment required 
on machinery, machine tools and oth- 
er items related to peacetime opera- 
tions. France has a large amount of 
dollar exchange and gold which can 
be used to pay for U.S. goods. 


x k * 


Francis Biddle, Attorney General, is 
greatly disturbed by the lower court 
decision holding that the Attorney 
General had exceeded his authority in 
approving seizure of Montgomery 
Ward retail stores. Mr. Biddle is de- 
scribed as concerned lest this decision 
interfere with future seizures. 


x * * 


British still are striving to find a basis 
for agreement with U.S. on postwar 
policy're’>ted to development of inter- 
national aviation. 


x * * 


If Justice Frank Murphy goes to the 
Philippines to represent the U.S. in 
the period between liberation and free- 
dom for the Islands, it probably will 
be in a capacity that will not require 
his resignation from the Supreme 
Court. There is sentiment in Congress 
for moving up to July 4, 1945, the date 
for formal freedom of the Islands. 


x * * 


One reason for the present rather acute 
shortage of many kinds of food is that 
the Army now is building big new 
caches of food in the Pacific to care 
for needs of large numbers of men 
from Europe when they shift from one 
war theater to the other. 


x ok 


Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin so worded 
their first communique, telling of plans 
for “completing defeat of the common 
enemy,” that some officials are inter- 
preting it to mean that they may have 
referred to Japan as well as to Ger- 
many. Otherwise it would have been 
simpler and more direct to refer to 
plans for defeat of Germany. 
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America’s Largest Selling Whiskey 


... because its Bright as a Sunny Morning! 


on’T take our word for it—take a 
D sip of it... and you, too, will agree 
that SCHENLEY Reserve has the fresh 
appeal of a sunny morning! America 
appreciates such outstanding quality 
...for today SCHENLEY Reserve is 
America’s largest selling whiskey. You'll 


/I 


MELLOW anp LIGHT As 
p PERFEcT MORNING 
bY 


They also serve, 


appreciate it, too...so why put off the 
pleasure? Be sure to try SCHENLEY 
Reserve—soon. 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 Proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old: 
40% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutral spirits. 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


CHENLEY 


CICWE 


who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


A Product of SCHENLEY Distillers Corporation . . . THE HOUSE OF AGED WHISKIES 
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SCHENLEY | 


RESERVE 


| Come on Chesterfield 


were changing L0 Yes, it’s a lasting friendship . . . well-earned 


by Chesterfield’s three top qualities... 


MILDNESS * BETTER TASTE 
COOLER SMOKING 


a new out... 


And when your G. I. Joe steps out of khaki into a 
blue pin-stripe and he’s home for keeps, you'll again 
enjoy Chesterfields together and agree that nothing 
measures up to their... 


RIGHT COMBINATION * WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


Vi, 
Suliyfy 


Copyright 1945, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





